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Tue political news of the week has not been exciting. The Demo- 
crats in the New Hampshire Legislature have, with the help of the 
labor reformers, elected their candidate for governor, and are now 
under the obligation of proving to the people of the State, during their 
brief term of supremacy, that the change back to Democratic rule was 
a fortunate one. In Ohio, the Republicans appear well satisfied with 
the phase which “ the new departure” has put on since the Democratic 
convention met and gave a qualified acceptance to it—following Mr. 
Vallindigham in regard to the amendments, and Mr, Pendleton (who 
was chairman of the convention) in regard to greenback repudiation— 
and nominated for governor Gen. McCook, who said he had not read 
the platform, and denounced all the amendments but the thirteenth, 
which he well said “ was, and is, the just and rightful consequence of 
the first gun fired at Sumter.” Meanwhile, the Republican candidate is 
no nearer being fixed on than at any time during the last six months. 
The Hon. Ben Wade has been urged by his friends to consent to run, 
and has privately done so on condition that the party needs him. His 
diffidence seems a little more real than Mr. Greeley’s under the temp- 
tation of the Presidency. 





This would be a period of great barrenness in politics if it were 
not for the “ new departures,” and for Mr. Horace Greeley’s return from 
Texas and reception by his admirers in this city, in the character of a 
possible candidate for the presidency. A letter written by him when 
at Leavenworth was held to indicate plainly that he was willing to be 
a candidate, if nominated, and this being taken up by the jokers, to 
whom he supplies food for mirth, combined with his sincere admirers, 
has resulted into converting him into an object of unusual curiosity, 
and has furnished “ our New York correspondent ” with materials for 
any quantity of gossip. Mr. Greeley has delivered a speech on his re- 
turn from the South which may fairly be pronounced one of his most 
successful bits of oratory, but rather owing to the manner than matter, 
for it contained no views about the South with which readers of. the 
Tribune are not already familiar. He was very strong in his de- 
nunciations of the “thieving carpet-baggers,” but he strained 
his veracity rather severely when he said they went down to 
the South in the rear of our armies. We are sorry to say a 
good many went down in our armies. It was pleasant to be- 
lieve at one time that every man who bore arms, and served 
in the war, was a Christian patriot. That theory has given many 
good people much comfort, but it is worn out, and it is now 
generally acknowledged with pain that some Union soldiers were 
pattern rascals, and that of these many settled in the South as politi- 
cians. Mr. Greeley denounces these, whatever their origin, in strong 
terms, and expresses a wish, in which most honest Northern men will 
heartily concur, that the Ku-klux would let the poor, helpless negroes 
alone, and give their attention to “ the thieving carpet-baggers ;” and 
he adds, that should they be all carried on a rail over the Ohio River, 
he would denounce it as a deed of violence, but not weep over it. So 
say we all. 





The Tribune is setting a very good example to the press in various 
ways, so that it might as well be perfectly ingenuous about its ap- 
proval of Butler’s seizure of the barrel of private telegrams under the 
order of the House. It defends itself by alleging that Butler did this 
as the “ officer of a court” and in the course of a judicial proceeding. We 
said that this was “ not true, or, if true, was no answer,” as when Butler 
began overhauling people’s private correspondence, he was, as manager 
of the impeachment or prosecuting attorney, functus officio, and “ the 
court” had ceased to exist. The 7ribune now alleges we were wrong in 
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saying the court had ceased to exist, inasmuch as it was not formally 
dissolved till the 25th, whereas Butler’s Committee of Investigation 
was appointed on the 16th. Now, we were technically wrong in saying 
so, but the 7ridune’s position remains the same. The trial virtually, 
and really in the estimation of all concerned, closed on the 16th, when 
the vote on the eleventh article was taken. The subsequent proceed- 
ings of the court were merely formal. Moreover, the duties of the 
managers ceased to all intents and purposes when the case was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on both sides, and the House knew this: and the 
committee was appointed, not to collect evidence for the prosecution, 
because no such evidence could be presented, but to take vengeance 
on the judges who had disappointed the expectations of a political 
party. The enquiry, therefore, was in no sense judicial in its nature, 
while its object was base and mischievous. The way in which it was 
conducted was a gross violation of law and justice, and the Tribune 
approved it, and has just been suffering from a similar abuse of power 
on the part of the Senate. We do not say the Tribune would now do 
the same thing again under the same circumstances; we believe it 
would not; but the case is such a striking example of the bad results 
of conniving at the establishment of a precedent in times of excitement, 
that it cannot be too much dwelt on. 





We have learnt, for the first time, within the past week that we 
did Judge Orth, of Indiana, gross injustice some time ago in saying of 
him, apropos of his rumored appointment to the German mission, 
“that he would bring to the new place a fair ignorance of the German 
tongue.” We understand that he learnt German as his mother tongue, 
apt that he still uses it with fluency and correctness. It follows from 
tais, « " course, that we also did great injustice to the Administration 
in cLarging it by implication with putting a very unfit man in Mr. 
Bancroft’s place. We might doubtless have taken greater pains than 
we did take to satisfy ourselves as to the correctness of the information 
we received as to Judge Orth’s linguistic acquirements, All we can 
say in palliation of our offence in this case, as in others like it, is that we 
could only make ourselves absolutely sure that no mistake of the kind 
ever crept into the Nation by issuing the paper only once a year, and 
making the subscription a thousand dollars. We take as much pains 
to avoid mistakes as the condition of our own nature and that of the 
public will allow, and we stand ready at all times not only to be 
refuted by facts, but to acknowledge and publish the refutation, We 
are moved into saying this by a very comical article in the Independent, 
from the pen of Gail Hamilton, in which she uses our treatment of 
Judge Orth as an awful illustration of the moral condition even of the 
best portion of the press. We are sorry she takes the matter so much 
to heart, but we have no doubt she will feel differently about it after a 
month or six weeks in the mountains or at the seaside. 





We confess we are not quite able to understand the position of Mr. 
Cheney and his friends in the controversy now raging between them 
and Bishop Whitehouse of Chicago. Mr. Cheney has been tried be- 
fore an ecclesiastical court for a certain ecclesiastical offence—viz., 
dropping a certain word in the church service; he has been found 
guilty, and sentenced to deposition from the clerical office, so far as 
the Episcopal Church is concerned, but he refuses to submit to the 
sentence, retains his relations with his own congregation, does not 
withdraw from the Episcopal body, and while in this position his 
friends of the Evangelical party are rallying round him, and 
encouraging him in his resistance. Now, all this is, to the 
ordinary mind, perfectly incomprehensible. The organization 
known as the Episcopal Church is a body of persons, clergy and 
laity, who have agreed to be bound by certain rules, and one of 
these rules prescribes obedience to the commands of the bishops 
and the decrees of the courts, within certain limits settled either by 
statute or tradition. We can understand a minister's thinking 
the commands of a bishop, or the decrees of an ecclesiastical court, un- 
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just or iniquitous, and being unwilling to obey them, and we can 
understand his leaving an organization which was ruled in such a way 
as this, but we cannot understand a minister’s remaining in the Episco- 
pal Church with the determination to obey the bishop when the 
bishop and he agree, and at no other time, or to submit to the decrees 
of a court if he approves of them, and not otherwise. With the 
human mind constituted as at present, we doubt very much whether 
any organization, either civil or ecclesiastical, could be held together 
on any such basis. 





The London Economist, commenting on Mr. Wells’s recent letter to 
the Nation on the probable rate of interest during the next quarter of a 
century, concurs with him in so far as his conclusions are not connected 
with the supposed rate of interest in Europe. But it doubts whether 
the scarcity of capital and resulting high rate of interest likely to prevail 
for a long time to come in America, will be materially affected by impor- 
tations from Europe. Even to Englishmen, it says, who are more closely 
connected with the United States in a business way than the men of 
any other European country, there is “a feeling of remoteness” about 
investments in the United States which will long prevent their being 
made on anything like a great scale. It adds, also, that “ special and 
justifiable causes of distrust in lending to American corporations are to 
be found in the corruption of some of the State judiciaries. At a dis- 
tance, it is hardly possible to discriminate between States, and, unfortu- 


nately, the most corrupt judiciary is that which has jurisdiction over, 


their commercial capital, through which naturally most of the foreign 
investments would be made.” It is evident that the writer means by 
this that there is corruption in the judiciary of New York City, which 
shows how little knowledge of his subject he possesses. Had he said 
the Boston judiciary was corrupt, he would have been excusable’ 
because no authentic information as to the moral condition of that 
body has been laid before the world; but if he will look into Mr. 
George Ticknor Curtis’s pamphlet on the Field-Barlow controversy, 
which must have reached him before he wrote his article, he will see 
(pp. 98-9) that in the opinion of this eminent counsel the New York 
judge who is oftenest accused of corruption is not “capable of using 
his office contrary to law and to what is right to promote the interests 
of anybody,” and that if he were “it would be wrong for the other 
judges to sit on the bench or to transact judicial business with him,” 
or for “ the Governor to assign him as one of the judges of the General 
Term for five years,” “or for ‘the people’ to elect him to the bench 
twice by large majorities.” Now, his brother judges do sit with him, 
the Governor has “ assigned him,” and “the people” has elected him, 
so it is hardly conceivable that he can be corrupt, or would “ use his 
office contrary to law and to what is right,” and if he would not, 
certainly no other judge would. The Heonomist may depend upon it, 
therefore, the judicial corruption it talks of is to be found in Boston if 
anywhere, and all foreign capitalists have to do is to put their money 
into New York securities to make it really safe. We have a few 
“receivers” here of great capacity, who will take the best of care of it 
for them, end let them have it back as soon as we can conveniently 
spare it. 





The statue to Professor Morse, erected in the Central Park, was un- 
veiled on Saturday, to the accompaniment of addresses from Gov. Hoff- 
man and Mr. Bryant; in the evening there were other exercises at the 
Academy of Music, which included speeches from Mr. William Orton, 
General Banks, Dr. Samson, and a very interesting one from Professor 
Morse himself; but, it is permissible to say, the ceremonies would have 
been more effective if Mr. Bryant and Professor Morse had done all 
the speaking. There ig a general objection to the erection of statues to 
living men, and it is founded on the principle that a man’s own genera- 
tion is hardly ever competent to estimate him properly. Professor Morse, 
however, enjoys the unheard-of distinction of having achieved some- 
thing which has, in his own lifetime, effected a greater change in the 
conditions of human existence than the work of any one man has ever 
done. He has revolutionized commerce and war, and, we might almost 
add, literature and society; and there is hardly any honor which 











might not be paid to him without running the risk of establishing a 
dangerous precedent. 





Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, the New York organ of the woman 
movement, has plainly hoisted the black flag, for it insinuated last week 
that the hostility of the Boston Association to the discussion of free 
love and to the union of the love question with the suffrage question, 
was due to the inability of the members of that body to bear that 
searching examination of their domestic relations to which Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s own have been subjected by a hardened male magistrate and a 
prying public. Miss Tennie C. Claflin also has a strong and defiant 
article on the love question, in which she maintains that where there 
is legal restraint there can be no love, and where there is love there 
need be no legal restraint, and that the right of each of us is to love 
one person as long as we can, and then love somebody else. An amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, giving every citizen also a right 
to some other citizen’s affection, would, we suggest to all the 
associations, be a pretty thing in the way of reform. At present 
every woman is, or ought to be, loved, and yet, under man-made 
laws, it is nobody’s duty to love her, showing what a one-sided 
male affair our jurisprudence is, for, as Dr. Lieber says, “there is 
no right without a corresponding duty, and no duty without a corre- 
sponding right.” Wearesorry to say that one still hears the mending 
of armor and sharpening of spear-heads in all quarters of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Camp—dismal sounds enough, for they denote preparation, 
not for an attack on the common foe, but for mutual slaughter. 





In commercial circles, the revival of speculation has been more 
marked. Cotton, after a momentary reaction, has again advanced to 
the highest point. The great importance of the condition and 
prospects of the growing crop is well shown by the extraor- 
dinary means adopted to deceive the public in regard to it. The 
Financial Chronicle, heretofore considered the most trustworthy au- 
thority, prints telegraphic advices from all the chief Southern districts, 
giving doleful accounts of the weather, with details of daily rains and 
storms, which must necessarily have seriously injured the growing cot- 
ton; and these have materially contributed to strengthen the market. 
But an intelligent writer in the Daily Bulletin compares these accounts 
with those of the Signal Service, and shows that where private tele- 
grams in one instance report sixteen days of rain in five cities, the 
Bureau records show only three, of which two are reported as “ light 
rain,” and that in another instance the Bureau records only one day of 
rain against eleven reported by private telegrams. Facts like these 
are of more general importance than may be at first sight apparent. It 
is not only the correct knowledge concerning our most important crop 
that is to be valued, but the fact that there are some kinds of informa- 
tion which, in the midst of perversion, prevarication, and falsehood 
may be accepted implicitly. Provisions seem to have touched their 
lowest points for the moment. Breadstuffs are firm but quiet; coal 
declining rapidly. There is some reason to fear that private citizens, 
by unwisely delaying their purchases, will cause prices to be higher in 
the winter than they otherwise would. Real estate is dull and de- 
pressed, although choice uptown property continues in demand. The 
pressure for money upon bond and mortgage shows the hollowness of 
present prices. General trade is quiet, as usual at this season, but the 
feeling among merchants is improved. 





The money market presents no visible change. The speculation on 
the Stock Exchange is languid, artificial, and fluctuating, without 
much business. There has been an attempt to aid artificially the firm- 
ness in the gold premium, but without very material results. Money 
continues abundant and cheap, though slightly less so than a week 
ago, but capital for bona-fide permanent investment is scarcer than ever. 
While it is impossible to lend balances on call at three per cent., 
railroad bonds, recommended by responsible houses of good character 
as “ first-class investments,” go begging at figures that net eight and 
one-half to nine per cent. annual interest, while real-estate mortgages 
on choice city property pay even better. 
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The Treaty of Washington has come up in the British Parliament, 
but without any noteworthy result. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply to a question, explained and defended the rule 
prohibiting the supply of arms and munitions to belligerents, and 
enlogized the conduct of the United States in the negotiations, In 
the House of Lords, Earl Russell made a vigorous attack on the treaty, 
and particularly that portion of it which gives the new rules a retro- 
spective action, moving for an address to the crown against its ratifi- 
cation; but evidently all he sought was an opportunity of defending 
his course during the war, and he withdrew his motion at the close 
of the debate. Besides the objection on the merits, there is a 
particular objection to the overhauling of treaties by the House of 
Lords, in the fact that the ministry lives by a majority in the House 
of Commons, but rarely has a majority in the Lords, so that, if so im- 
portant a point of policy as a treaty could be made the subject of 
serious assault in the Upper House, it would expose the ministry to a 
danger which might not improperly be called unconstitutional. 





Now that the fighting is over in France, there is a good deal of 
speculation going on as to the motives of the Communists in trying to 
burn Paris. The doctors have produced one theory, which makes the 
work of destruction the result of a kind of contagious insanity, brought 
on by the anxieties and privations of the preceding siege. Another 
and more rational one is propounded by the London Keonemist, which 
ascribes it to the intensity of feeling produced by civil war ; to the hatred 
which the desperate poor feel for the happy rich, and which made the 
Communists determine that if they could not have all the nice things 
Paris contained, neither should their opponents; and, finally, to the 
presence in the Communist ranks of a great body of foreign Reds, who 
had no sentimental regard for Paris, and did not care to see it remain, 
as it was likely to remain, the headquarters of Conservatism. One 
thing is certain, and that is, that it will be a good while before any 
French politician will again propose to hand Paris over to the custody 
of the National Guard. There is something comic in the news which 
comes that Louis Blanc is denouncing the Communists. No man 
has done more to make Communists than M. Blanc himself, and 
his lamentations over their excesses read like M. Thiers’s denunciations 
of the Prussian war and the Napoleonic Empire. The deportation of 


large bodies of the captured Communists with their families to New | 
Caledonia, an island 200 miles long by 30 broad, in the Southern Pa- 


cific, seems to be determined on, and perhaps wisely. These men can 
never lead rational or useful lives in an old society, and perhaps nothing 
would do more for their mental and moral health than the practical 
acquaintance with economical problems, stripped of the trappings of a 
high civilization, which life in a new colony gives. 





The Orleans Princes have been admitted to their seats in the 
National Assembly by “a vote of 448 to 113.” Of this fact we have 
been duly informed by the Cable, but concerning the way in which 
it has been achieved, the transactions which preceded it, and the new 
features of the situation it has brought to light, we are left in a 
perfect muddle. M. Thiers, we are told, at first urged that the 
Princes be admitted only on conditions securing the Republic against 
possible intrigues on their part; but subsequently “ he ceased to insist 
on these conditions "—for reasons not stated. We then hear that 
“ President Thiers rose, and said he had opposed the abrogation of the 
law of proscription because he believed such action would be danger- 
ous, and only assented on the Princes engaging not to sit in the 


Assembly, and not to enter into any intrigue against the Republic.” | 


Then, that the Princes, having been admitted as members of the 
Assembly, “resigned their seats” at a cordial interview with MM. 
Thiers and Grévy, which “resignation” was to be communicated to 
the Assembly on the following day. This communication, however, 
1s not reported, but, instead of it, the news that “the Prince de Join- 
ville, having been chosen from more than one district, has addressed 
a letter to the President of the Assembly, electing to represent the 








Department of the Marne.” The complexion of the immense vote 
which validated the elections is not specified; nor are we told 
whether “ the law of proscription,” the abrogation of which was pre- 
viously carried by a still larger majority—* 484 to 103"—refers ex- 
clusively to the law proscribing the House of Orleans, or to the pro- 
scription of both branches of ihe Bourbon family. The latter inter- 
pretation seems more probable, as a partial repeal could hardly have 
been carried by so overwhelming a vote, to which the Legitimists 
must have contributed as a body, and some Republicans from a 
general anti-proscriptive feeling. 





The Paris journals continue to speak of M. Thiers as acting sincerely 
in the interest of the Republic, while some of them deprecate the 
action of the Assembly, as manifested by its late votes, as tending to 
precipitate France into the “ abyss of monarchy,” or else of a new reve- 
lution. Both Republicans and Bonapartists, however, expect a modifi- 
cation of the Assembly to come from the supplementary elections 
which are to take place early in July, upward of a hundred seats being 
vacant in consequence of double elections, resignations, and deaths. 
That the Republicans will make a good fight on that occasion there 
can be no doubt, and a signal triumph on their part may easily give 
them an accession of strength sufficient to guarantee for a time the 
continuance of the Republic, while a great defeat could hardly fail to 
seal its downfall. The Bonapartists, too, are preparing for a grand 
effort under prominent candidates, and are contident, we are told, of 
being able to carry a considerable number of districts; but this confi- 
dence is likely to be an idle boast, or, at least, to prove in great part 
illusory. Any victory of that party, however, would certainly add to 
the perplexing difficulties of the situation. An indefinite result, or a 
feeble Republican victory, will probably lead to the continuation of 
the provisional state, under the lead of M. Thiers, The latter, through 
his Minister of Finances, Pouyer-Quertier, is in the meanwhile making 
strenuous efforts to provide for a speedy paying off of some instalments 
of the war indemnity, by means of war loans and increased duties and 
taxes. The prisoners of war are rapidly returning from Germany. 
Arrests of Commune men continue to take place, but the executions 
have entirely ceased, 


The session of the German Parliament, according to a late tele- 
gram, is to close to-day; the members are, however, to remain in Ber- 
lin for a few days longer, to take part in the ceremonies of the tri- 
umphal entry of the German armies, fixed for the 18th, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo. In its late sittings, the first assembly of 
the German Empire was mainly engaged in discussing the bills pre- 
sented by the Government for the regulation of military pensions, of 
premium loans, and of the status of the annexed Alsatian and Lotha- 
ringian territories. The bill on Alsace and Lorraine gave rise to grave 
questions and to lively debates in the Reichstag, the popular branch 
of the legislature. It passed, however, through a third reading with- 
out important modifications, According to its terms, Alsace-Lorraine 
is to form a separate state of the Empire, of which the Emperor, as 
such, will be the princely head (Landesherr), and until 1873 also the 
legislator in common with the Imperial Council... The legislative in- 
stitutions which are to govern the new state after the expiration of this 
first, almost dictatorial period, and its full admission as a member of 
the Empire, are to be created by the German Parliament. It will then 
stand on an equal footing with Baden, He-se, or Wiirtemberg, having, 
like them, a separate legislature and a separate princely government, 
but it will have no dynasty of its own, being connected with Prussia 
by a novel kind of personal union. By its future representation, it 
will add to the weight of Prussia both in the Imperial Council and in 
the Reichstag, without forming a part of that kingdom. The Emperor 
will have the direct command of its military forces and fortresses, as 
he has of those of Prussia, as her dynastic head. The position of the 
new state in Germany will thus be entirely anomalous, but it cannot 
be called surprising under the circumstances. 
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A OHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE OIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. S. S. Frsuer, the late Commissioner of Patents, delivered an 
address in Cincinnati, a fortnight ago, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of that city, which we ure very sorry ‘not 
to have seen in any of our Republican papers here at the East, and 
which we cordially recommend some publisher to reproduce in a 
handy form for “summer reading.” It contains a tale of real life, being 
his own experience as head of the most important of the Government 
offices, that in which the inventions of the American people are every 
year examined, recorded, and secured as property to the inventors. He 
took oflice two months after the Administration had come into power, 
and when, as he hoped, the rush of office-seekers being over, he would 
be able to devote himself exclusively to the duties of his position ; 
but he was mistaken. The rush was as great as ever, and, by a curious 
arrangement, every candidate who applied to the Secretary of the In- 
terior had a separate set of recommendations for each of the bureaux 
of the Department, so that, if he failed in one, he unblushingly turned 
his attention to the next. The scientific character of the duties of the 
Patent Office would seem at first blush likely to cause the average 
office seeker to keep clear of it, but it did not. On the contrary, no 
position was more sought after than that of “examiner of patents,” 
who mus‘, under the statute, and in fact, be “a person of competent 
legal knowledge and scientific ability.” There are four grades of these 
examiners—the highest receiving $3,000 a year, and the lowest $1,600, 
but all were objects of the keenest competition. Persons who could not 
spell decently applied for them, and were powerfully backed up by Con- 
gressmen. One applicant acknowledged he had “ no mechanical scien- 
tific experience,” and “had never made mechanics a subject of theoreti- 
cal study,” and being asked politely how, under these circumstances, he 
came to have the audacity to apply for such a place, calmly replied, 
“ He supposed he could learn.” 

What added considerably to the confusion of the period was that 
there of course prevailed among those actually in possession of the 
offices a panic, the intenseness of which was in the direct ratio of the 
eagerness of the outsiders to get them, and thus, while the outsiders 
armed themselves with Congressional recommendations, to enable them 
to secure the places, the insiders armed themselves with other recom- 
mendations to enable them to offer a gallant resistance, and the Con- 
gressmen gave them to both parties indiscriminately, and often without 
knowing much of either. One Congressman recommended, “ with 
great pleasure,” that a certain Dr. , an old gentleman of sixty, 
might be allowed to retain his place, as “a young gentleman of great 
promise.” The entire delegation from one State, senators, representa- 
tives, and all, joined in recommending two different candidates for the 
same office, and each with equal warmth. Being taxed with this by 
the maddened head of the Department, they all stoutly denied all 
knowledge of either candidate. It was not on paper only, however, 
that the Congressmen told lies. They used to go to the Commissioner 
or Secretary with their applicants, and urge their claims with much 
ferocity ; and then, when the candidate’s back was turned, beg the 
officer not to mind a word they had been saying. : 

It is about the examinations, however—those examinations over 
which Mr. Boutwell has been so amusing—that Mr. Fisher is most 
amusing too. There is, as we have often told our readers, a law of 
1853 which provides that no person shall be appointed to any clerk- 
ship in the departments “ without having been examined and found 
qualified” by a certain board, the composition of which is duly pre- 
scribed. Now, this law, if honestly enforced, is amply sufficient to 
purify the civil service; but it never has been honestly enforced. 
President Grant found it on the statute-book, and might have enforced 
it if he pleased, but made no attempt to do so; our innocent friend 
Mr. Boutwell went further, and pretended it was enforced when he 
knew well it was not. It was, however, taken up and enforced by Mr. 
Fisher in the Patent Office, with comparative ease, because he had 
been put in his place on the recommendation of Secretary Cox, and 
thus was under no obligation to Congressmen, Had he owed his accession 
to Congressional influence, it would have been difficult for him to meet 
the argument that since Congressional influence had proved sufficient 
to secure Ais appointment, it would not be fair to ask anything more 








of his subordinates. Accordingly, a real examination was ordered 
not of new candidates for places only, but of the officers already in 
possession. The consternation produced by this among the latter 
class was something touching, and it is very curious and entertaining 
to read how rapidly they fell back on the state of their “ hearts,” 
in accordance with the regular practice “inside politics,” as soon as 
they found the condition of their heads made a subject of enquiry, 
Some came to the examination with fear and trembling, others with 
oaths and execrations, and others resigned sooner than submit. One 
gentleman who resigned sent Mr. Fisher a Bible, with a Latin transla- 
tion of the Beatitudes written on a slip of paper, and inserted be- 


tween the ‘leaves, and called his attention to this, witheringly, as q- 


proof that it was not want of education which made him refuse to 
undergo the ordeal; but it turned out he had copied the translation 
from the Vulgate, and, knowing no Latin, had copied it wrong. 
Several were dismissed as the result of the examination, and they then 
fell back on the Congressmen, who stormed and fumed dreadfully, 
declaring the examinations were a humbug, and, in the language of the 
police courts, ‘a put-up job,” intended to get rid of particular people. 
One of the dismissed, finding Congressional interference useless, cal|ed 
on Mr. Fisher to read his Bible, repent of his sins, and put him back in 
his place, and prepare to meet him at the bar on the last great day, 
Another wrote to him as follows : 

“Is it not singular that you should have selected to be dismissed one so 
thoroughly radical as myself—the only one in the four model rooms of thie 
same religious profession as yourself—one kind to the poor, even beyond 
his means, and recommended by the best of men? Remember | am 
writing to a person who professes to delight in truth, and one who will 
shortly stand before a supreme tribunal. Can you there be justified?” 
Another wrote : 


“ Now, S. S. Fisher, if your Masonry is greater than your religion, God 
will curse you. Repent before it is too late. See Psalm ci., verse 5. 
Reform the draughtsman and model rooms, dismiss the superintendents, 
and then pray, and maybe God will hear you.” 

Another laid his complaint before the Secretary of the Interior, and 
said: 

“ Allow me to call your attention to the accompanying letter of Mr. 
Wade, and to say that notwithstanding that letter and my long service in 


‘the Republican party, I have been dismissed by Mr. Fisher. The late 


Commissioner of Patents was removed in consequence of his politics not 
being of the proper stamp, and Mr. Fisher was put in his place because 
his politics are of the proper stamp, and yet Mr. F. selects me for dis. 
miesal. I wish you would have Mr. F., who doubtless has been urged to 
this by some personal or political enemy, to reconsider his action and have 
me reinstated, that I may not be taunted or triumphed over by political 
enemies. 

Some came to the examination quite jovially, having passed it be- 
fore, as they thought, in other departments, and found nothing in it 
more formidable than questions concerning “ routes of travel, the state 
of the weather, the health of their families, and the welfare of their 
aged parents;” others, again, having, after making their application, 
received a letter, saying, that “having been examined and found 
qualified, they were thereby appointed,” etc. One gentleman whiose 
experience had been of this kind was put down to a table by Mr. 
Fisher, and a list of questions set before him. In a very few minutes 
he got a headache, and asked leave to withdraw, and continue the 
examination the next day. He accordingly returned joyously in the 
morning, with his head clear, but on finding fresh questions substituted 
for those which he had already seen, he retired in disgust and indig- 
nation. It is right to say that the examinations resulted in giving the 
Patent Office an admirable body of officers, and, as their biographical 
summaries show, just the kind of men the Government ought to have 
in its service. The first four successful candidates after the first exami- 
nation, for instance, were a machinist, engineer, cabinetmaker, and 
printer respectively ; two had had a collegiate, and two a high-school 
education. We ought not to pass from this branch of the subject 
without mentioning that it was in the Patent Office that the first ap- 
pointments were made under the law authorizing the payment of the 
same salaries to female as to male employees, and Mr. Fisher testifies, 
as the result of careful tabulation, that the attendance of the women 
was as good as that of the men, and the work rather better, and that 
“some of the lady clerks had no equals among the gentlemen.” On 
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the other hand, under the old system of appointments, women oflice- 
seekers were far harder to get rid of than the men, as they relied on | 


their sex to excuse their persistence, and, if rebuffed, too’ to crying, 
and, if this failed, brought up strong reserves of Congressmen, One 
young miss brought in her train two senators, four or five snemsbets 
of the Lower House, a general or two, and “perhaps an admiral 
or commodore,” though what “perhaps” means here we do not 
exactly understand. Of course the ability to bring up Congressmen 
gave the ladies in Washington great advantages over those at a dis- 
tance, a8 @ woman on the spot counts with a statesman for twenty-five 
women in the distance. 


We are sorry to find that Mr. Fisher does not describe the Treasury 
Department as that holy and happy training-school for young candi- 
dates for the professions which the eminent financier who presides 
over it would have us believe. Indeed, he says that the arguments of 
the Secretary of the Treasury “in favor of the old system of pass ex- 
aminations must have been exquisitely funny to all who knew anything 
of the actual system of appointments prevailing in that department ;” 
and he adds, that when employees, so worthless “ that even their 
Republicanism could not save them,” were expelled from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, “it caused no surprise to find them, after a few 
weeks’ probation, safely housed under the spacious roofs of the Trea- 
sury.” We believe all who have given any attention whatever to the 
subject have been long aware of this, and are therefore fully com- 
petent to share such enjoyment as the somewhat repulsive cant of the 
Secretary on this subject supplied to those who were on the spot. 

Mr. Fisher’s experience shows clearly what may be done towards 
reform by the honest enforcement of even a simple law like that al- 
ready on the statute-book, and throws a good deal of light, too, which 
may be useful to the new Civil Service Commissioners, on the difli- 
culties which any attempt at reform will have to encounter. The 
chief of these difficulties are undoubtedly the hostility of the political 
class, and above all their duplicity. Were their hostility open, it 
would be easy enough to rouse public opinion to-such a degree as to 
put it down; but they are far too cunning to say they do not desire 
reform. They all, from the President down—and we are sorry to have 
to include him in this category— profess themselves favorable to re- 
form, and even eager for it, and some, such as Mr. Boutwell, more art- 
ful still, declare they are carrying out the reform themselves, and only 
need to be let alone in order to accomplish all that is required ; and in 
a matter which does not come home io the mass of the people, and 
about which they are necessarily imperfectly informed, it is very diffi- 
cult to meet tactics of this kind. The President’s course is, indeed, a 
fair illustration of how not to do it. He came into office as a civil- 
service reformer; he found on the statute-book a law under which the 
civil service might be reformed, but which the politicians had con- 
verted into a dead letter. For two years he made no attempt to have 
it enforced ; nay, he allowed one of his Secretaries, who made an attempt 
to enforce it, to fall a victim to his zeal and be driven from his place. 
Under the pressure of the indignation excited by this case, he 
feebly recommended civil-service reform in his next message, and 
Congress authorized him to reform by a section stuck on to the 
Appropriation Bill last March. He has allowed two months to elapse 
without acting on that authorization, and now appoints his Commis- 
sion just as the hot weather is beginning, and with the consequent 
certainty that nothing can be accomplished till October, and October 
will find us plunging into the excitement of a Presidential campaign 
with the smallest possible chance of obtaining any attention fora move- 
ment of this kind, which would seriously interfere with the working of 
the electioneering machinery by the party in power, at a very critical 
moment. In fact, if it were not for the character and anteced- 
en's of some of the gentlemen he has put on the Commission, we 
should be disposed to accuse him of throwing dust in our eyes. As 
matters stand, we are willing to wait and see; but we warn the Com- 
mission that the political world, while approving of civil-service 
reform in the abstract, already begins to express strong doubts whe- 


po “this particular measure” is just what is needed, or can do any 
Sood, . 








COMMUNISTIO MORALITY. 


THERE are two things which more than others have contributed 


to make the recent events in Paris unusually startling and impressive. 


One is, that a great part of the atrocities and follies which marked 


| the career of the Commune was the work of men who were not crimin- 





| 


alsin the ordinary sense of the word, and who professed to be ani- 
mated even in the work of destruction by philanthropic motives; the 
other is, that plenty of persons laying claim to high moral and religious 
feeling have been found among the lookers-on to applaud or excuse 
their doings, simply because they professed to be animated by philan- 
thropic motives. 

And it must be remembered, in examining the matter, that the Com- 
mune was simply a portion of the general class movement, of which we 
see the action in other countries in the shape of trades-unionism and, we 
might add, of Fenianism. What took place in Paris was simply the unex- 
pected seizure of the government of a great city, largely peopled by timid 
rich people, by the leaders of the International Association, which two 
years ago at Geneva declared war against property and inheritance, 
The sentiment which animated that Association is one, however, by no 
means confined to France, and it is roughly this: that the ideas about 
property, marriage, inheritance, justice, and religion, on which the 
political and social arrangements of the civilized world are based, are 
inventions of one class, the lettered or idle class, for their own benefit 
and for the oppression of the working-class; that the world and the or- 
dering of it belong of right to the working-class—meaning by this man 
ual laborers and no others; and thatthe time has come for them to enter 
into the exercise of their authority, and that it would be weak and 
wicked to allow any of the rules of morality taught by the literate classes 
to prevent the use of any means likely to accomplish this end, as these 
rules have been contrived simply for the maintenance of a state of 
things in which the many are sacrificed to the few. 
have now come to be held by large numbers, not simply with enthusi- 
asm, but with fanaticism, and fanaticism always contains a strong ele- 
ment of hatred to opponents, and in the present case all persons who 
enjoy exceptional advantages, either as regards wealth or education, 
rank among opponents and incur the hatred. There is in fanaticism, 
also, a strong element of unscrupulousness ; indeed, to say of a fanatic 
that he was scrupulous would be a contradiction in terms, He be- 
comes a fanatic in virtue of his deep sense of the magnitude and im- 
portance of his “cause,” and of the insignificance of all else, and to 
help the cause, therefore, he uses any weapon that may be within 
reach. For this reason, wars of religion have been 
unusually bloody and cruel, and all wars for ideas, as distin- 
guished from wars in defence of political arrangements, are of the 
same character as religious wars. The war which the Reds are de- 
claring on society combines two sources of fierceness, in being both a 


These ideas, too, 


always 


war of idcas and a war of classes, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that in Paris it should have been sanguinary and relentless. One of 
the most striking illustrations of its ferocity was shown in the seizure 
and execution of the archbishop and the priests. They were taken as 
hostages and killed, not simply because the Communists hate the 
church—though this doubtless had much to do with it—but because 
their opponents hold the clergy to be peculiarly sacred, and to threaten 
priests with death was therefore, as it seemed, the surest way of shock- 
ing the “ friends of order,” and giving them pain—in other words, of 
stabbing the old religious society to the heart. 

Now, this spirit shows itself in a stronger form among French- 
men than amongst other men, because their natures are more 
intense, and because the new doctrine, that society, as at present 
constituted, is a hideous contrivance for the oppression of the poor, 
has been longer at work among them. But it is at the bottom of the 
way in which the English trades-unions enforced their rules at Shef- 
field, as revealed in the evidence taken before the Government Com- 
mission—that is, by killing, maiming, and blowing up with gunpow- 
der those who either disobeyed the rules or interfered with their exe- 
cution, and it is to be observed that the men who resorted to these in- 
strumentalities were men of good character, as this term is usually 
understood, just, true, and kindly in all the ordinary relations of life, 
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So, also, the Fenian risings in England have been characterized by a 
complete disregard of the received notions of criminality and by stupen- 
dous unscrupulousness. The attempt to blow down a prison wall by 
firing a barrel of gunpowder in a narrow and crowded street in London, 
had all the marks of the Communist operations in Paris. The Fenian 
performances were, however, in this and similar cases, simply copies of 
the trades-union performances, and at the bottom of both lay the idea 
which directed the deviltry in Paris last month, viz.: That the interests 
of the society, or of the class which it represented, were immeasurably 
superior to all other interests with which they came in collision, and 
that, therefore, there was nothing which it was not lawful to do to 
promote them, and tliat, in the choice of means, whatever most vexed 
the enemy and struck most terror into him was to be preferred. 

Ne intelligent man can deny that the spread of such doctrines among 
large bodies of men, in the great centres of population and industry, is a 
very grave matter, but there is another matter connected with it which 
is perhaps graver still. ‘“ Humanitarians,” considered as a sect—that is, 
persons who, all other doctrines and beliefs being laid aside, make the 
active promotion of the comfort and welfare, moral and physical, of 
the masses their great spring of action, and who do this without 
any expectation of future rewards, and in entire dissociation from 
Christianity—are a large and growing body, and they number amongst 
them a great many writers and speakers who exert a powerful in- 
fluence on public opinion, and more or less on morals and legislation. 
They have by their exertions managed to spread through society 
a distrust of the actual state of things in church and state, which, 
although in a moderate degree it is the source or condition of all re- 
form, is, like most other things, in excess a positive disease, and which, 
acting on an animal like man, which lives mainly by habit, produces a 
sort of dementia. We have it now in excess, There is hardly one 
of us who is sure of the ground he walks on in any field of human 
thought or activity. Once upon a time, doubting was left to philo- 
sophers; now we all doubt, and we doubt nothing so much as what 
has been long settled. There can, however, be no strong sense of duty 
where there is no settled conviction; the sense of duty rests on conyic- 
tion ; and our relations to every human being and every human insti- 
tution, parents, wives, children, employer and servant, government and 
church, being thrown open to speculation and question, there are 
fewer and fewer of us who are capable of entering on any course with 
set teeth and an undaunted will. The result is, that any man who be- 
lieves strongly has chances in the world such as never offered themselves 
before. Anybody who undertook to preach strange doctrines in 
times past, if a fanatic, found himself faced by fanatics as fierce 
as he; but the fanatic in our time finds himself in the midst of 
a timid crowd, who examine him with opera-glasses, and who, if 
he will only not come after them, are willing to concede any pos- 
tulates he asks for. 

It is out of this confusion that the “ Red” church has not unnatu- 
rally grown up, but what is worst is that it finds admirers 
and apologists among those who are not of it, but whom its hu- 
manitarian tendencies dazzle or propitiate; and there could be no 
stronger illustration of the size of the breaches made in the re- 
ceived morality than the sympathy which the Communists have found 
among foreign philosophers, philanthropists, and even preachers. 
Matters have gone so far that the testimony of the worst ruffian who 
squats with a rifle behind a barricade, as to the nature of his motives 
in killing people or burning houses, is taken by many respectable men 
as a complete refutation of the presumptions raised against him by the 
ordinary canons of morality. Usually, if you see a man committing a 
breach of the moral law, you require weighty outside proof either of 
his insanity, or of his devotion to some idea, to induce you to excuse 
him; but we have now got to such a pass that we take his simple word 
for it. We come upon a party of workingmen preparing say to roast 
a family in their dwelling-house, and are duly stricken with prima 
Jacie horror, and ask what they are about. They reply that humanity 
requires this atrocity at their hands. On hearing this, far from going 
to the rescue or bringing the police, we hasten to the nearest hall, call 
a meeting, give a thrilling account of what we have seen, pronounce 
the band “erring but noble,” and declare that, though condemning 





their methods, their aims are too lofty to permit of our casting the first 
stone against them. Now, if there be one deduction from human ex. 
perience more firmly established than another, it is that the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means is a detestable doctrine, and as detest- 
able in the hands of the democrat as of the priest or king. There js 
another hardly less valuable or well settled, and that is, that nothing 
saves the world from anarchy but the custom of judging men by their 
conduct, and not by their professions. Acts are the tests and signs of 
principles, and nothing but acts. If the relations of the working- 
classes to the rest of the community are to be rearranged and improved, 
as we firmly believe they may and will be, it must be by steady 
travelling along the ancient human way which experience lights, and 
on which opinions are changed by persuasion, and not by throat-cut- 
ting, and on which the great advances are made by reason and 
patience and labor. The world is not going to be set to rights in a 
year for the benefit of the workingman, any more than for the aristo- 
crat; and the broadest “ humanitarian ” will find in the long run, to his 
cost, that he will have to live by the Ten Commandments, if he means 
to have any comfort in this life. 


ENGLAND.--MR. MILL ON 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
LONDON, May 26, 1871. 

PARLIAMENTARY business is at the present moment progressing slowly, 
and the prospect for the session is less promising than ever. The radical 
theory, as expounded in the Daily News, is to this effect : The Army Bil] 
and the Ballot Bill are the two main Government measures. The Army 
Bill goes first, and the Ballot Bill cau only follow in proportion as the 
track is cleared. Now, says the Daily News, the Conservatives have made 
up their minds to accept the Army Bill, not as in itself desirable, but as 
offering higher terms to the persons enjoying vested interests than they 
are likely to obtain at any future time. They talk against it, therefore, 
not in the hope of securing its rejection, or even its modification, but in the 
view of delaying the Ballot Bill. Put the Ballot Bill first, it is said, and 
the Army Bill will follow easily enough ; but otherwise it runs a fair 
chance of being squeezed out by the policy of talking against time on the 
companion measure. I think that this theory is a little too refined ; there 
is this much of truth init, however, that the Army Bill is producing some 
of the most wearisome and intricate debates that have recently occurred. 
At every stage of the measure, we have a repetition from the Conserva- 
tives of all the old arguments that have been worn so threadbare. The 
reason of this, however, appears to be simple enough. The tide of en- 
thusiasin which carried Mr. Gladstone into power is ebbing with so much 
rapidity, that an obstructive policy, which would have been an exceed. 
ingly dangerous game, as against a popular minister, has fair chances of 
success. The Government majority is, in fact, declining rapidly, and last 
night they had so much trouble in defeating some proposed amendments 
that a modification of the bill seems to be highly probable. The bill 
must be forced through in some sbape or other; but it seems as if it 
might be seriously mutilated in the process. There are, indeed, rumors 
to be heard, which I mention not as credible, but as significant of the dis- 
organized condition of the Liberal party. It is said that the House of 
Lords will summon up courage to throw out the bill, and that thereupon 
some kind of coalition ministry will be formed, with, perhaps, Lord Derby 
at its head. I think that it would be impossible to form any such minis- 
try which could hold together for a fortnight ; but the existence of rumors 
of this character shows how feeble is the hold by which Mr. Gladstone at 
present maintains himself in office. The majority is true and pledged to 
vote for him ; but the enthusiasm which is necessary even to work a ma- 
jority successfully seems to have completely evaporated. 

I turn, however, from these speculations to notice an agitation which 
has been recently started, and which may gain importance at some future 
period. A league has been formed for the purpose of advocating a reform 
in the land laws ; it has held an initial meeting, and Mr. Mill has ad- 
dressed it in a speech which has given rise to a considerable amount of 
controversy. The question is, in fact, one of the most vital importance, 
and the agitation, if once fairly launched, may lead to a very serious 
struggle. It is generally stated that the land of England is in possession 
of 30,000 proprietors, and that the number has rapidly diminished and is 
still diminishing. The figures, which are taken, I believe, from the last 
census, are probably inaccurate, and for reasons into which 1 need not 
enter ; but the general tendency of things is indisputable. That landed 
estates tend to increase and the number of landowners to diminish, is ob- 
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vious, and no serious observer will deny that such a state of things con- 
stitutes a real danger to the country. Nor will many people think that 
the Zimes is adopting a wise and conciliatory course when it says that if 
a man wants land he had better emigrate to the colonies. An English 
statesman could hardly render a more unequivocal service than by bring- 
ing about the inversion of the present process and substituting division 
for accumulation of landed estates. Mr. Mill and the association of which 
he is the leader propose various measures with thisintention. In the first 
place, they propose to facilitate the transfer of land, to provide some sim- 
ple system of registration, and to confine the power of entail within nar- 
rower limits than at present. The ideal state of things would, of course, 
be one in which land could be disposed of as easily as railway shares, and 
it should always be held by some one in absolute possession. The inability 
to dispose of land when the owner for life has become hopelessly embar. 
rassed is undoubtedly a great obstacle toimprovement. Such changes, how- 
ever, might be carried out far more perfectly than they are likely to be for 
many years to come without producing the result most desired. If, that is, 
land passed from hand to hand with the utmost possible facility, the growth 
of large estates might still proceed so long as the habits and tastes of Eng- 
lishmen remain substantially unaltered. There are at present artificial 
hindrapces to the breaking up of landed property, but, even if they were 
removed, men who have made their fortune in business might still choose 
to invest in land, so long as that mode of employing money confers a cer- 
tain kind of social standing. The land, it is probable, would be in more 
energetic and solvent hands, but we need not be much nearer to the ad- 
vent of the peasant proprietor. Here, accordingly, there is a certain diver- 
gence between different parties of Mr. Mill’s associates. The more moderate 
would be content to allow things to take their course, and to trust to the 
free play of supply and demand. The more impetuous are inclined to de- 
nounce property in land altogether, or, in other words, to declare that the 
state should be the sole proprietor, and should simply grant leases for 
limited terms of years. 


The programme advocated by Mr. Mill is something of a compromise 
between the radicals of the simple free-trade school and those who add some 
touch of socialist theory. He proposes that the state should take all 
the land at present uncultivated, and, after compensating the proprietors, 
dispose of it on some system to be devised for the encouragement either 
of small owners or of co-operative associations of laborers. The waste 
lands of England are rather more extensive than you might be inclined 
to imagine, but they are, of course, in a general way, the least valuable 
soil ; and it may be doubted whether Mr. Mill would thus obtain a sufficient 
leverage for bringing about any very important change. He has not 
stated very distinctly how far he would propose that Government inter. 
ference should extend ; and whether, for example, having created peasant 
properties, it should take any measures to prevent their possible absorption 
by the neighboring landowners. The more important question concerns 
the owners of cultivated estates, which, of course, form by far the largest 
proportion ofthe country. And here Mr. Mill brings forward a plan which he 
originally advocated in his “ Political Economy,” and which seems to have 
particular charms for him. Land, he says, differs from all other property 
in this respect, that its value tends to increase as the population and wealth 
of the country increase, without any effurt on the part of the owner. 
Therefore, if we could intercept that part of the increment of rent which 
is due not to the expenditure of capital, but to causes independent of the 
owner, we should have a fair justification for applying it to national pur- 
poses. He therefore proposes to make a valuation of land at fixed intervals ; 
and, after allowing a certain rate of interest for any capital which has been 
expended, to consider the remainder as fairly liable to be appropriated by 
the nation. The scheme rests upon the theory of rent which is, perhaps, 
not universally accepted, though it is admitted by most of our orthodox 
political economists. But, after all, it comes simply to this, that Mr. Mill 
proposes to raise a considerable part of the national revenue from a land 
tax. The tax now going under that name has remained a fixed sum from 
the time of Queen Anne, and there may be good reasons for increasing it 
according to Mr. Mill’s proposal. There are, however, many difficulties 
which will easily suggest themselves in determining how far it is equit- 
able, and at what precise sum the tax ought to be fixed in any given case. 
The plan is not likely to be adopted for a good many years to come, and 
therefore any discussion as to its abstract justice would be rather prema- 
ture. I notice it merely as significant of the questions which may, perhaps, 
be agitated within a short time, but, to say the truth, with very little 
belief that Mr. Mill's scheme will satisfy either wing of his party. 


We have just received the news of the ratification of the Treaty of 
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Washington. Personally, I am extremely pleased to hear ‘of it, but I 
cannot expect that the people of the United States will be profoundly af- 
fected by such a piece of intelligence. Yet I am unable to convey to you 
any more general expression of opinion, for the simple reason that I have 
found it totally impossible to talk to any one whom I have met for the last 
two days upon any other topic than what is called in our newspaper pla- 
cards the “ Burning of Paris.” By the time that this reaches you, I hope 
it may have received a less terrible title; but with telegrams coming in 
every hour announcing the destruction of some monument valued by all 
civilized beings, it is difficult to give much attention even to the details of 
a treaty between England and America. 


HOSPITAL REMINISCENCES IN GERMANY. 


BERLIN, May 18, 1871. 

A HALF-YEAR spent in the Prussian military hospital service has called 
forth some reflections which, I venture to hope, will have a certain interest 
for your readers, although they are of necessity quite incomplete and dis- 
connected in their form. In Cassel, where it was my lot to be stationed dur 
ing the latter months of the war, the train depot of the 11th Army Corps 
was converted into an immense reserve hospital, with a capacity of nearly 
800 beds, which was increased to 1,000 by 8 “ American” barracks erected 
on adjacent ground—a capacity above that of any single institution in 
New York. I had charge of one division containing 80 beds, and, as dur- 
ing the time of my engagement more than 700 patients passed through 
the department assigned to me, I had thus a fair opportunity of seeing 
something of the Prussian soldier in all branches of the service, and from 
every province of the kingdom, as well as of the troops from other portions 
of the North German Confederation. 

One of the first things that must strike any one who has a chance to 
observe the Prussian private is that, while he possesses in an eminent 
degree the virtues of the soldier, as his achievements have abundantly 
shown, he is remarkably free from the vices which the life of the soldier 
fosters, and which have generally characterized the profession of arms 
Far from being improvident, idle, intemperate, lawless, brutal, or corrupt, 
he is brave, highly disciplined, persistent, faithful, intelligent, and sub- 
missive. The impression which the hundreds whose personal acquaintance 
I have made have left upon me is of simple-minded yet well-informed, 
frugal, and honest men, whose disposition and temperament would never 
lead them to bloodshed except as a necessity, yet whose reverence for 
authority would never permit them to disregard an order. This is only 
saying what has already been often and better said; but I may enforce 
its truth by some illustrations which my experience furnishes. 

The use of alcohol in all American and English hospitals is hedged 
about with the strictest precautions, and in spite of these is yet constantly 
abused. In the hospitals of Germany, on the other hand, during the war, 
beer or wine was supplied by the government to every patient as a part 
of his daily diet ; and the Soldiers’ Aid Society considered it one of its 
most important tasks to provide extra quantities of these articles for such 
patients as were thought to need them ; and not wine and beer alone, but 
rum, brandy, and whiskey, were easily within the reach of every patient. 
Yet, in nearly six months, among 700 men, although my knowledge of 
and daily contact with them was such that an excess of the sort could 
hardly have escaped my notice, I met with only four cases of drunkenness 
(one of them scarcely deserving the name), and I cannot now remember 
to have encountered a man who could be called a confirmed sot. On the 
King’s birthday, the Sisters of Charity prepared liberal quantities of punch 
for the patients under their charge ; and Iam sure that a “thoughtful 
teetotaler” would have found abundant food for reflection in seeing a 
grave conclave of doctors “tasting” the beverage to see that no pharma- 
ceutical rule had been violated in its composition, as well as in ascertain. 
ing whether it produced any evil effects among those who partook of i+ 
afterwards in every ward of the hospital. 

Card-playing, which is also strictly forbidden in our hospitals, because 
it is found to lead to gambling, was rather encouraged in the hospitals of 
this war, and the men used indeed to gamble with what they considered 
impunity, their stakes being “pfennige,” a coin equal to about one-third 
of a cent; and a loss or gain which amounted in the course of an evening 
to two groschen (five cents) would have been considered “ colossal.” 

My only aim in citing these facts is to illustrate the temperance and 
moderation of the Prussian soldier, which enable him to venture freely 
and safely upon ground which is admitted to be fraught with danger for 
us. 


Bu: a single instance of insubordination requiring punishment came 
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to my knowledge, and not one occasion in which a quarrel leading to 
violence arose, while the examples of kind and thoughtful attention were 
innumerable ; in short, good and orderly conduct and good nature formed 
a rule to which there were few exceptions. 

A distinction between Prussian subjects, of which your readers may 
not have heard, is that between “Stock-Preusse” and “ Muss-Preusse.” 
It arose as follows: In some of the disaffected provinces which Prussia's 
prodigious powers of acquisition rather than the will of the people made 
her own, the derisive epithet of “ Stock-Preussen,” ‘“‘ Cane-Prussians,” or, 
perhaps, “ Poker Prussians,” was applied by the people to the old Prus- 
sians on account of the very stiff bearing which their long military training 
gave them. These retaliated by calling their newly.-made fellow-citizens 
“Muss Preussen” (Prussians by force, or whether or no). Of this latter 
class were the lukewarm Rhinelanders, the indifferent Hessians and Hano- 
verians, the disaffected Poles, the “subjugated” Holsteiners. I say were, 
for one sees now no trace of the former disaffection. I have had numer- 
ous specimens of all these different classes in my charge, and not only 
have not known of any case of open disloyalty, but have seen no indication 
in their conduct of any sentiment of hatred or opposition to the “ powers 
that be.” Of course, there has been enough dissatisfaction with the war, 
and murmuring at individual hardship, but there has been even more of 
this among the old Prussian landwehrmen who had already gone through 
‘64 and ’66, and were separated from families and homes, than among the 
young recruits who were having their first taste of glory and adventure 
under the victorious Prussian standard. ‘“ Nothing succeeds like success,” 
and Prussia has played a winning game at home as well as abroad, 
winning hearts here as she won battles in France. 

The visiting staff of our hospital was composed almost exclusively of 
private practitioners of the city of Cassel, and in my contact with them I 
was enabled to see much of the average practitioner of medicine here, 
about whom I should like to say a few words, as so much less is known 
of him than of his more famous professional brethren whose writings or 
other achievements have made them everywhere familiar. The advan- 
tages which long discipline and careful culture confer upon the followers 
of any vocation are readily apparent in the practice of every medical man 
one meets here. That ability is more marked or talents are greater than 
with Americans of the same calling no one would claim, but that these 
can here be turned to better account noone could deny. It goes without 
saying that German medical men are as a rule more firmly grounded, 
widely informed, and thoroughly drilled than those of our own country, 
and for reasons which lie upon the surface of the educational systems of 
the two countries ; or, say, in the inscrutable necessities of the one and the 
incomparable advantages of the other. Deliberation, learning, system, 
prudence, are conspicuous in all the performances of these men, generally 
in an admirable, sometimes in a superfluous degree. They are familiar, 
to a greater extent than is the case with us, with the more advanced and 
abstruse methods of investigation as well as treatment of disease which 
the science and ingenuity of the day are making available. A far larger 
proportion of them are skilled in the use of the microscope, while the 
ophthalmoscope and the laryngoscope, which are being slowly introduced 
among us, are already in the hands of even the more elderly medical men 
here. As surgeons, they must undoubtedly yield to us in ingenuity and 
practical skill, but their caution and thorough science lead them to results 
perhaps equally as good. In a sudden emergency, a very difficult and 
dangerous operation, the ligation of the carotid artery, was done success- 
fully in our hospital by an elderly gentleman who had scarcely employed 
a surgeon’s knife for twenty years. The operation was far from brilliant, 
yet the manner in which the unexpected demand was met showed how 
well the anatomical foundations had once been laid, and saved a life 
placed in the utmost jeopardy; and numerous instances of the same 
sort, but less striking, were constantly attracting my attention. 

The good sense and sagacity of the present generation of medical men 
here show themselves nowhere to better advantage than in the employ- 
ment of drugs. The smallest, not the largest, admissible dose of any 
given remedy is almost always employed, and this only when there is the 
clearest indication for its use. The Prussian management of apothecary 
shops and system of dispensing deserves a chapter toitself. I can only say 
that the precautions taken against the incorrect compounding of drugs are 
such that a fatal mistake is quite an unheard-of thing. One must admit, 
however, that there are many old-fogies and many hqbby-horsemen here 
as well as everywhere else in the medical world, and it would be no injus- 
tice to many of these phlegmatic doctors of medicine to call them indolent. 
There are many men who have been brilliant at the gymnasium and the 





university who lose all ambition and relapse into apathy as soon as the 
four long years and the hard examinations are over, and the spur of neces. 
sity is removed. In short, while with us almost everything depends upon 
the man himself, here, perhaps, too much depends upon the university and 
the severe demands of a government which regulates a thousand details 
which with us are left to take care of themselves. 


In the hospitals of the present war, both field and reserve, the duties of 
the nurse have been very largely in the hands of the various Roman 
Catholic charitable sisterhoods, whose services their spiritual mother and 
dictatress has placed at the disposal of the military authorities. These 
devoted daughters of the church have followed close upon the heels of the 
raveging demon of war with their merciful ministrations, and the heroic 
labors which they have performed through this memorable half-year of car. 
nage must be a subject of profound admiration and gratitude to all who have 
witnessed them and shared inthem. Through their unremitting exer. 
tions, the condition of the inmates of the hospitals has been immeasura. 
bly improved and their sufferings unspeakably relieved, while the tasks 
of the surgeon have been rendered far less severe, and his efforts for the 
welfare of his patients most ably and intelligently seconded. The art of 
nursing steadily assumes greater importance in the conduct of all diseases 
and injuries as the physician gains clearer conceptions of his powers and 
his limftations ; and in the light of the labors of these excellent nurses, 
the Jesuit, and Franciscan, and other Catholic sisters, as well as the Evan. 
gelical deaconesses, [ can, perhaps, offer your readers some interesting 
considerations on the general subject of nursing. 


These good women deserve to be called excellent nurses for the follow- 
ing reasons: they are thoroughly-trained, intelligent, experienced, and in 
the highest degree faithful and devoted to their work. In the first place, 
they are all required to make preliminary studies of such elementary 
matters as the nurse requires to understand. They are minutely instruct- 
ed in the preparation of the various articles of sick diet which play so 
important a part in the conduct of all disease, and systematically drilled in 
materia medica to such an extent that they are familiar with the proper- 
ties and the doses of all the remedies in ordinary use. They are taught 
to discern symptoms of danger in sick or wounded or poisoned patients, 
and informed upon all the more simple measures of relief which any given 
emergency can bring intodemand. They must practise the application 
of all sorts of bandages and dressings, until they acquire satisfactory 
skill. They learn the use of cupping glasses and leeches, the measuring 
of temperature, the giving of subcutaneous injections, and many similar 
duties, some of which, indeed, are not generally entrusted to the nurse. 
As soon as their prerequisite training is sufficiently advanced, certain 
duties are assigned them in some of the institutions under the control of 
the church or of their particular order, and they find abundant scope for 
putting in practice what they have learned, in the foundling and the lying. 
in hospitals, the fever, the insane, the small-pox hospitals, and the hospi- 
tals of a general character, to which they have access. They thus acquire 
a very respectable fund of knowledge and experience, and some of them 
are entitled to far more than the mere name of nurse. Of the twelve 
Franciscan nuns who had charge of the patients in the hospital where | 
was engaged, several had a really extensive knowledge of diseases, as wel] 
as remedies, and one of them used to treat independently any case of sick- 
ness occurring among her sisters, making her diagnosis and her prescrip- 
tion in a systematic manner, and meeting with as good success, so far as | 
could judge, as could result from the efforts of the best-informed male 
practitioner. 

In my opinion, the church offers the world an example which it 
may study with profit, in the methods by which she produces these 
bands of skilful and intelligent nurses, and sends them on their 
noble mission into the world ; and the imitation of her plan in its essential 
particulars, by the establishment of numerous non-sectarian schools for 
the training of male and female nurses in a scientific manner, is an object 
which must commend itself to the reason of all medical men, and meet 
with the approval of all others who know the present low condition of the 
useful art of nursing—the twin-sister of the art of healing. If we compare 
the qualifications of these benevolent sisters for their calling with the 
qualifications cf the persons who generally undertake the tasks of the 
nurse among us, what do we find? Instead of thorough preliminary 
training, there is none at all worthy of the name. Nurses are too often 
illiterate and uncultivated people, whom necessity or chance rather than 
any fitness or talent has brought to this vocation, in which even those 
who have the best powers and intentions require to be well instructed 
and thoroughly drilled. With how many so-called nurses does every 
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physician come in contact whose best knowledge is superstition, whose | lish scientific writers, whose works they reprint.” ———“ Strange Tales from 
highest intelligence is self-conceit, whose greatest gift is the “ gift of gab,” | Humble Life” is the title of an English work by John Ashworth, to be 
and who from long experience have only derived a multitude of prejudices! | immediately republished here, with the author's consent, by Messrs. A. 
But how often do they add to the shining qualities of superstition and ig- | D. F. Randolph & Co. They will also issue in July “ The St. George’s 
norance, conceit, loquacity, and prejudice, the further graces of imprudence, | Hall Lectures,” designed to meet current forms of unbelief among the 
jmpertinence, negligence, duplicity, and intemperance! Indeed, one con- | educated classes, by the Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
stant source of anxiety and embarrassment to every physician in publicand | and others. 

private practice is the scarcity of good nurses. How desirable would it 
seem, then, to establish a standard of attainment for nurses which does not 
exist with us, and to place it in the power of all who earnestly wished it 
to make themselves capable and valuable followers of that calling, while 
rendering it difficult if not impossible for unworthy and ignorant charac- 
ters to disgrace so honorable a vocation. In schools established with this 
view, women might find a widened and highly appropriate field of activity, 
and those whose ambition led them beyond the mere duties of the nurse, 
who were desirous of vindicating the claim of their sex to follow the pro- 
fession of medicine on equal terms with man, would be provided with fine 
preparation and fresh incentive to their labors in their familiarity with 
disease and observation of its treatment. 











—The proposal to which reference was made in these columns three 
weeks ago, to substitute graduates of Yale College for Connecticut Sena- 
tors in the corporation of Yale, has been embodied in the following law 
(“An Act relating to Yale College’’), which passed both Houses of the 
State Legislature without opposition, and has doubtless ere this re- 
ceived the signature of Governor Jewell. As the only radical point in 
which Old Yale or Young Yale seemed to differ was in respect ‘to the 
organization of the Board of Trustees, this change so heartily desired by 
many graduates, and so readily permitted by the State of Connecticnt, 
may be regarded as closing the discussion, and as ensuring the harmonious 
beginning of the new presidency : 

: . Sec. 1. All persons who have been for five years graduated as Bachelors 
It is only too true, as I know from personal experience, that a large | iy any of the departments of Yale College, and all persons who have been 
majority of the hired nurses in our public institutions are unworthy of their | admitted to any higher degree in Yale College, whether honorary or in 
places. In almost every hospital there are two or three really valuable | course, may, on the public commencement day of said college, in the year 
nurses. The rest are such creatures as necessity compelsto undertake ade- | Of Our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-two, cast their votes, under 


: ? ‘ such regulations as the President and Fellows of Yale College may pre 
tested service. They areas a rule addicted to several vices, and utterly un- | goribe, for six persons to be chosen from among such graduates of Yale 
worthy of confidence, and the natural and correct inference from these | College; and the six persons who shall be found to be elected by a ma. 
facts is that the patients suffer at their hands. There are not wanting jority of the votes cast shall be Fellows of Yale College in the stead of the 
those who say that, if the art of nursing is in a deplorable condition, the six senior Senators of the State; and shall have all the rights, duties, and 


eas ‘ privileges as Fellows which are now by law conferred upon said Sena 
art of healing is in a scarcely less satisfactory state, and there are doubtless scam 6 : . ii 


reasons for their assertions. The two arts must, indeed, go hand in hand, Sec. 2. The Fellows®thus elected shall enroll themselves by lot in six 
and, if medicine is ever to deserve the name of an exact science, it will be | classes, one holding office for six years, another for five years, another for 
as much through the fruits of the indefatigable labors of faithful watchers | 10UT Yeers, another for three years, another for two years, and another for 


: este P one year, eligible for re-election ; and every year, a8 a vacancy occurs, the 
by the bedside, like these devoted women, as by any brilliant deductions graduates of Yale College shall, upon commencement day, in the manner 


of genius or sagacious researches of talent in the fields of theory and | heretofore prescribed, elect a person to fill the vacancy and bold the office 
hypothesis. R. S. D. of Fellow for a period of six years, eligible for re-election, and so, when 
ever a vacancy shall occur from death, resignation, or any other cause, 
mea such graduates may elect a person at the next commencement to fill the 
, ae office of Fellow for the remainder of the term in which a vacancy has 
Cor! espon ence. occurred. 
Sec. 3. This act shall not take effect until the President and Fellows 
ecnigediall of Yale College by a vote communicated to the Governor of the State, 


HYDRAULIO ENGINEERING IN THE UNITED STATES. shall have signified their acceptance of and consent to the provisions of 


+ this act. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: Src. 4. The acceptance of this act by said corporation shall not operate 


Sim: It is no unusual thing for the Government and people of the to make the charter of said corporation, as heretofore amended, subject to 
United States to neglect to avail themselves of the professional know- repeal, alteration, or amendment, without the consent of said corporation , 














ledge which the country affords, but the Nation need not invoke the aid —Mr. William H. Dall, whose work on Alaska is the fullest account 
of Italian engineers for the protection of the Valley of the Mississippi | we have of that outlying territory, isto leave San Francisco next month 
(June 1, page 382). in charge of a coast-survey expedition, which may be expected to con- 


In 1861, a “ Report on the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi | struct a map of the northwestern corner of the continent—more especially 
River” was made by Captain A. A. Humphreys and Lieut. H. L. Abbot | its shores and islands—of a degree of accuracy never yet attained in 
of the U. 8. Engineer Corps, and printed by the Government. Prior to this any chart or atlas. Since we have this awkward possession, we ought 
report, “the laws which govern the flow of waters in natural channels | undoubtedly to make the most of it, and the first thing is to know exactly 
were only partially and imperfectly developed,” but through the labors of | What it consists of and how it is bounded. A late census has shown the 
these gentlemen “laws have been revealed that were before unknown; | population to be the lowest that can claim citizenship and protection un- 
new formule have been prepared, possessing far greater precision than | der the American flag. As to the natural resources of the country and its 
the old ; and improved methods of gauging streams have been devised.” attractions for trade and settlement, opinions differ. Mr. Dall, as our 

In Italy, the Americans now have the reputation of knowing something readers may remember, takes a very rose-colored view, and he is sustained 
about the science of hydraulics. W.R. W. by the editor of the Lynchburg Republican, who has made the tour of the 

peice Alaskan coast, and ascended the Yukon, and whosays of the latter (May 

19): “ From our observations we are convinced that there is no portion 

Notes. of the whole territory which is more fertile, richer in resources, or more 
inviting to American enterprise and the investment of American capital.” 

MEssrs. APPLETON & Co. announce a “ New Hand-Book of Western | | Li8 Statement is the more worthy of respect because it was elicited by a 
Travel,” which they promise shall “exhaust the ground it intends to senseless fling of the Washington Patriot at the High Commission, for 
cover, and he specially full in regard to points on the Pacific coast.” If it | having opened the “ Yucan 7 to American commerce—“ St upendous feat 
does not fall below the standard of their other American guide-books, it | t? Pe? & Tiver that freezes sixty feet deep!” The Republican, instead of 

| 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
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will not disappoint expectation. Other publications in press are chiefly | copying this without comment, as almost any other Democratic journal 
reprints: “Recent Discoveries in Science, Philosophy, and Morals,” by would have done, to raise a laugh at the expense of the Administration, 
Herbert Spencer ; “ Light and Electricity,” two lectures before the Royal | had the manliness to expose the “ very apparent ignorance ” that inspired 
Institution, and “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,” by Prof. Tyndall ; ond the paragraph in question, and to tell what the editor knew from personal 


“Light and Science for Leisure Hours: a Series of Familiar Essays on experience, without regard to party considerations. The incident is a 
Sciertific Subjects, Natural Phenomena,” etc., by R. A. Proctor. We are 
glad to see a statement from this house that “they pay regular copy- 
right, the same as that usually paid to American authors, to Messrs. Hux- —A promising scheme of co-operation has been chartered in Boston, 
ley, Tyndall, Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, Lecky, Galton, and other Eng- | for the purpose of holding and improving real estate to the amount of 


trifling one, but as a rebuke tothe pettiness of our politics it is, especially 
as coming from a Southern source, an encouraging symptom. 
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two hundred thousand dollars, as homes for working-people at moderate 
cost. The corporators named in the act consist of two gentlemen and two 
ladies of high social position, and both sexes are also represented in the 
subscribers to the stock up to this time, from among the wealthy classes. 
The par value of the shares is to be twenty-five dollars, and the dividends 
not to exceed seven per cent. thereon. The tenement-houses erected in 
the city will be of an improved character, and the occupants will become 
shareholders. We believe this movement is due to the suggestive letter 
of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch from London, written to his colleagues of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, and printed in full in their late re- 
port. It is already so well supported that building will begin in the 


course of the summer. 


—The Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, has been editing a “ series of books from early English Literature,” 
under the general title of “ The Fuller Worthies’ Library.” These books— 
“ reprinted for private circulation only (not published) in strictly limited 
impressions "—are enriched by Mr. Grosart’s “ memorial introductions and 
notes.” We have the Atheneum’s authority for the fact that Mr. Grosart 
“is a critic, no less than a collector ; and he is, on the whole, a very good 
critic.” Some of his critical notes are (vo good to be enjoyed “ all to them- 
selves” by the lucky possessors of these “ privately circulated ” volumes— 
asa single specimen will show. Sir John Beaumont’s poems were re_ 
printed in the ninth volume of the series, in 1869. In this author’s “ Meta- 
morphosis of Tabacco ” (first printed in 1602), the Earth proposes to her 
sister elements, Water, Fire, and Air, that, when the Tobacco plant shall 
spring forth, 


—*‘ ev'ry Ladie shall that herbe endow 
With the best gemmes that deck her glorious brow.” 


Accordingly, the servants of Water, in turn, 


*“ Offer each one their best parts’ quintessence. 
The icy waves were all with christall fraught; 
The Magellanick Sea her vaions brought ; 


From British seas doth holesome corall come; 

The Danish guife doth send her succinum ;”’ etc. 
““Vnions” Mr. Grosart explains at the foot of the page by a single word, 
and that word is—“Onions/” Is not this a note to be noted by all 
Shakespearian critics? What piquancy and flavor does it impart to the 
draught, when 


‘* The king shall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; 
And in the cup an onion shall he throw !” 


What a point might Booth make of 
“Drink off this potion :—is thy onion here?” 


It is true that the glossaries and the dictionaries, from Johnson down, and 
fifty editors of Shakespeare, have told us, and every school-boy was ex- 
pected to know, that “ onions” were fine pearls, the Latin wniones. “ Our 
dainties and delicates here at Rome,” says Pliny, in Holland's version, 
“have devised this name for them, and call them Unions, as a man would 
say, singular, and by themselves alone.” But why should a collector and 
“a critic, no less than a collector,” who has to edit four-and-twenty vol- 
umes of English poetry, “in strictly limited impressions,” waste time in 
looking out the meaning of every hard word in the dictionary? And can 
we blame him for not even pausing to explain what his author meant by 
“ decking the givrious brow” of Water with onions—raised in Magellanic 


’ 


Seas? 

—The first number of the Paris Revue Bibliographique Universelle which 
has reached us since that city was besieged by the Germans, makes a 
thin brochure bearing date October-March, 1870-71—sad reminder of the 
long blank in the intellectual life of France. The last number of the 
Nation whose contents are given in the Revue, is the issue of Aug. 18, 


1870; scarcely any journal is reported received after September. The 


editor-in-chief offers a briet salutation to his readers on the resumption of | 


the work which now, more than ever, corresponds to the highest needs of 
his country—“réagir contre les tendances fatales et frivoles de notre 
époque, ramener les esprits au culte du vrai, aux saines traditions de la 
science, de la littérature et dela critique.” He has something to say of 
the lesson unmistakably taught by the part which science has played in the 
humiliation of France, but he cannot refrain from a “last word,” which is 
also a “cry of horror and of indignation against the useless and wicked de- 
vastations which have characterized this war, in truth worthy of barbarous 
times ’’—a cry that will “find an echo even in the conscience of the con- 
querors.” This was written, of course, before the last days of the Commune. 
The book-reviews are of necessity much fewer than usual. The necrology 
contains quite a number of names besides Dumas, Mérimée, and Ponson 








du Terrail, but none so well known in literature. Of Dumas, we read 
that “amid the prodigious dissipation in which his life was spent, he had 
still preserved in his heart the sentiments of religion. He died a Christian 
death.” And a note is printed from his daughter to M. Veuillot, inform. 
ing him that her “ beloved father died Monday, Dec. 5, muni des Sacre. 
ments del’ Eglise... Praise God for this great example.” 


—In the Revue’s list of publications in Paris during the siege or in 
the provinces, we find several that relate to the question of the future 
capital of France. The earliest appeared in November, in the city itself, 
states the question plainly, and seems to imply a negative answer: “Les 
Assemblées politiques doivent-elles continuer a siéger a Paris?” Of this 
M. Edouard Brinvilliers was the author. In March, we find “ Décentra- 
lisation, l’Etat par la province,” by the Comte d’Oamond ; and “ De la dé. 
centralisation et du transfert en province de la capitale politique de la 
France,” by the Comte de Galembert—the first published at Nevers, the 
second at Tours. Works pertaining to the history of the war, some of 
which we have mentioned already, and which, of course, do not antedate 
March, are G. Mitchell’s “Journal des Deux-Mondes pendant le Siége de 
Paris” (14 parts, Svo); “Journal du Siége de Paris,” by G. d’Heylli, 
embracing decrees, proclamations, circulars, reports, etc. (20 parts, 8vo) ; 
“Histoire du Siége de Paris,” by J. Noriac; and “ La Reiraite de Mézi- 
éres,” by II. Plon. Louis Blanc announces a history of the sieve, 
and Léon Gautier a diary of it; and we may expect also—if the 
Commune has spared the writers—Tablettes d’un Mobile,” an his. 
torical and anecdotical journal of the siege, by Léon de Villiers and 
Georges de Targes; and “ The Defence of Paris in 1870-71,” by an ano. 
nymous major of engineers. 

—Last October we called attention to the chapter in Trochu’s “ French 
Army” on the volunteers of 1792, and to his citation from Marshal Gou- 
vion St. Cyr, to the effect that these representatives of the enthusiasm of 
that period “were constantly, at Valmy, Jemappes, and Neerwinden, a 
hindrance and a peril to the intelligent operations of Dumouriez.” Addi- 
tional proof, if any were needed, that it was the troops of the line which 
saved France from invasion by the coalition, and afterwards transferred 
the war to the enemies’ country, has, meantime, been furnished by Camille 
Rousset, keeper of the historic war archives in Paris, in a work published 
last year, entitled “ Les Volontaires, 1791-1794,” and which has had a suc. 
cess of at least three editions. The sum of his evidences is, that the volun- 
teers had a very trivial share in the victories achieved, even if they did 
not paralyze the movements of the army and the plan of the campaign, 
while to the regulars they were a perpetual annoyance and cause of de- 
moralization. Kellermann, Biron, Beurnonville, and Custine are unani- 
mous on these points. The volunteers had constantly to be restrained 
from pillage and devastation, and their tracks were always marked with 
ruin. After the war in Vendée, in which their cowardice and cruelty were 
equally conspicuous, they were extinguished by being amalgamated with 
the line. 








“THE SERVIOE OF THE POOR.” 


Tue book of which we give the title below is the first one we have ever 
seen in which the subject of it is treated rationally, dispassionately, and 
thoroughly. The second and longer title states the question which the 
book aims ultimately to answer, but the method pursued is to examine 
thoroughly all the conditions of the problem of “the poor,” so that, al- 
though the real object is to discuss the merits of two rival methods of 
organizing women’s labor in behalf of the poor, yet we are offered an ex- 
haustive consideration of the wants of the poor, the circumstances and in- 
terests of the women who undertake to help them, the interests and obli- 
gations of society in this regard, and the methods to be pursued in reliev- 
ing the various forms of distress which, although they are common to 
human beings, yet are so much aggravated by poverty that we naturally 
associate them with charitable effort only when they befall the poor. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that Miss Stephen brings to the treat- 
ment of this subject a vigor of thought, acuteness of analysis, and correct- 
ness of literary style which we have rarely seen equalled in a popular 
work by any writer, male or female. The subject isa broad and compli- 
cated one,’but the various extraneous and irrelevant matters which have 
become entangled with it are here sundered out with correct discrimina- 
tion. The issue is sharply defined and faithfully kept in view in the argu- 
ment, and the conclusion which is reached in favor of secular as against 





* ‘*' The Service of the Poor. Being an enquiry into the reasons for and against the 


establishment of religious si-terhoods for charitable purposes. By Caroline Emelia 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Stephen.” 1871. 
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religious organizations is firmly established for any one who locks at the 
matter rationally, and without the prejudice of affection for any ancient 
ecclesiastical form. Indeed, the only ground for fear is lest this judicial 
temper and discriminating criticism may not unfit the work for the influ" 
ence which it ought to have upon the minds of the women who are at- 
tracted by sisterhoods, and the clergymen who are struggling to establish 
them—classes of persons who are more likely to be aroused to impatience 
than to be led to convictions by critical analysis and dispassionate discus- 
sion. 

We cannot even attempt to give a summary of the discussion which 
Miss Stephen offers, but one point in her answer to the question, How 
shall we serve the poor? deserves to be especially noticed. It sounds like 
a truism, but it is continually overlooked. It is this: Serve them just as 
you would serve rich people who were in the same circumstances. We 
continually see people act as if there were some different way of nursing 
the sick poor from that employed for the sick rich—some different method 
of teaching the children of the poor from that employed for the children 
of the rich. There is also an ecclesiastical notion that the poor, as such, 
have some merit, or some peculiar claim, to be not helped, but petted. 
They are held to be, in some especial sense, representatives of Jesus 
Christ, that is, more so than the sick or ignorant rich. A service rendered 
to a poor man from Christian charity is regarded as more a service of 
Jesus Christ than one done to a rich man from the same pure motive. 
Thus “the poor” receives a technical or ecclesiastical signification. The 
first of these fallacies leads many well-intentioned people who undertake 
charitable work to hurt the feelings of their beneficiaries, or even to in- 
sult them, almost before they are themselves aware of it. The second 
leads the church to follow in its charitable work a system which demoral- 
izes and pauperizes the poor, and almost seems to desire to keep them 
poor in order to use them as food for its own spiritual growth. Both 
ignore the fact that one who never meets a needy person face to face may 
do more by a sanitary, economical, or surgical discovery for the benefit 
of the poor than all the “ visitors,” as much as a man who uses a lever 
may do more to lift a weight than one who puts his hands upon it. The 
general services done to society and humanity always do most good to the 
poor, and in cases of individual contact and assistance the aid given by 
man to man must depend on a universal principle. If we analyze the 
popular notion, we shall find that it amounts to this, that Christian charity 
is something to be exercised by the church and towards the poor. The 
only true doctrine is, that Christian charity ought to be exercised by every- 
body towards anybody who is in need, whether he be rich or poor, and in 
each case according to the character of the need. One of the first requis- 
ites of successful work among the poor is to forget, and to make them for- 
get, that they are poor, and to disabuse them of the idea that they are, 
therefore, to be treated in a peculiar manner. 7 


The labor of alleviating human misery is one which involves great 
wear upon the spirits, even in the best case ; but, when the victims are 
the poor, who cannot obtain the diet, the medicine, the fresh air, the 
change of scene, the surgical skill, the leisure and freedom from care, and 
often, also, cannot secure the cleanliness, which may do so much to allevi- 
ate pain and disease, then the strain upon both the physical and spiritual 
powers of the nurse is greatly multiplied. There is much which is dis. 
gusting and repulsive about disease at best, but, when it is found in the 
midst of squalor and poverty, its hideousness becomes almost unendurable. 
Yet there it is—the more repulsive it is, the more helpless it is; and the 
more helpless it is, the more imperative is its demand upon the more 
fortunate. Who shall undertake to alleviate it, so far as human aid can 
do this? In our complex society, in which each must have his own task, 
and attend to it almost exclusively, who shall undertake this task ? 

It is generally maintained by those who distribute the tasks of life 
between the two sexes according to the natural tastes, powers, and facili- 
ties, and the observed results of efforts in certain directions by each, that 
this is “ woman’s work.” Women show skill and delicacy in nursing, 
magnetism in teaching, tact in visiting and relieving distress, far beyond 
what men display. Their sympathies are quicker and warmer : their zeal 
is subject to faith, rather than to reason; but, perbaps on that very ac- 
count, it is better adapted to deal with cases in which it is more essential 
to heal the distress than to ascertain its causes, or to determine the amount 
of blame which attaches to it. Women also have an ardor for self-sacri- 


fice, and find happiness in devotion, especially where it brings a return of 
affection. They are, therefore, able to ignore many things which, it seems 
to us, at first sight, would certainly be unendurable for them. The 
ecclesiastics affirm tuat no one can do the disagreeable work which is in- 





volved in the care of the sick poor, endure its trials and temptations, and 
persevere in it, who is not supported by love of Jesus Christ, and who does 
not regard the work as something done for his sake. Miss Stephen, how 
ever, evidently with full knowledge of the facts, affirms that the popular 
mind greatly exaggerates the sacrifice involved in this work, and that 
trained secular nurses, such as those of the Liverpool Infirmary, manifest 
aa much zeal, fortitude, and devotion as any Sisters of the religious orders 
It seems that enthusiasm and interest in the work avail here, as in other 
occupations which many people might consider disgusting, to overcome 
anything disagreeable in the work, and that, where there is that patural 
aptitude which constitutes a “calling,” this employment gives hap 
piness as much as any other congenial occupation. Unfortunately, it is 
a “ mission”—that is, it is not attractive for any worldly rewards which 
it offers. The laborers must find their reward in the gratification of a 
natural inclination, and in the satisfaction of doing good. Fortunately, 
however, even in these mercenary days, and in callings which are purely 
secular, the idea of a “ mission” has not entirely died out, and men can be 
found to turn their backs on pecuniary advantage in order to work for a 
cause. If this were not so, we do not know where our higher institutions 
of learning could find teachers, perhaps the class of men who to-day, in 
this country, are most obliged to depend, for support and strength in their 
work, upon their love for the “ cause” they serve. 

The persons who thus devote themselves to a cause are almost always 
those who have taken the religious view of life and its duties, and who 
are, therefore, to a great extent, animated by religious faith and zeal. 
There is a constant effort on the part of a certain class of religious, or, per 
haps, we should say, ecclesiastical, people, who observe this fact, to con 
found membership in a religious institution with religious principle. 
They assume (what experience of secular visitors, teachers, and nurses 
shows to be untrue) that charitable work is too disagreeable to be per- 
formed by any who have not the support of religious organization, and of 
an extraordinary measure of spiritual exercises. In their schemes, there. 
fore, the benefit or service of the poor is made secondary to, or is at least 
mixed up with, the spiritual growth and benefit either of the poor or of 
those who do the work. One distinction which this produces, and which 
Miss Stephen very sharply and correctly points out, is that the attention 
of secular nurses is chiefly directed to preserving the life of the patient, 
while that of “ religious” nurses is directed chiefly to preparing them for 
death. Important as the latter duty no doubt is when the stage is 
reached at which it alone can tind proper place, vet the duty of the nurse 
as nurse is properly concentrated on the former. 

Again, the ecclesiastical system of charity by sisterhoods seizes upon 
the prevailing discontent of women with their own work, and, instead of 
correcting it, fosters it, and makes use of it for its own purposes. Women 
are bribed, by a sensational dress, by a romantic atmosphere and surround- 
ings, and by a melodramatic attitude before the public, into undertaking 
a work which, in its unadorned simplicity, they would find irksome and 
dull. Some may think it well to correct the false ambition for the plat- 
form, the forum, and the ballot-box, and to bring women back to their 
peculiar calling and duty, by such a bribe to their weakness ; but it isa 
It is 


rather to be earnestly insisted, on every proper occasion, that women, while 


false policy, and every false policy, in the long run, avenges itself. 


striving for a share in the performance of a certain range of duties which 
are already being more or less well fulfilled, are neglecting a great work 
which is directly incumbent upon them, and which, when they negleet it, 
goes entirely undone. We may, then, hope that their own good sense will 
lead them to see their duty, and do it without any bribes to their vanity. 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK* 

THE first volume of Mr. Bredhead’s “ History of New York,” published 
nearly twenty years ago, covers the period of Dutch rule over the province 
of New Netherlands, from the day when Hudson, refusing to fix the new 
seat of trading empire in the shallows of she Delaware estuary, anchored 
the Half Moon, of eighty tons, manned with twenty sailors, in the waters 
Hook Bay, on the 3d of September, 1609. The present 
volume the set of Dutch authority, just fifty- 
five years later, when the reluctant Peter Stuyvesant led his small force 
out of Fort Amsterdam, with all the honors of war, yielding possession to 
the English Commander and first Governor, Richard Nichols. The attack 
upon the settlement was treacberously sudden, and its reduction speedy 
After ten days of parley, the inhabitants of New York, 
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then fifteen hundred in number, only two hundred and fifty of them fight- 
ing men, declared that “ to resist so many was nothing else than to gape 
before an open over,” and compelled their high-spirited and indignant 
Gevernor to surrender to the English force of a thousand, aided by volun- 
teers from New England and Long Island, and backed by six hundred 
savages. The author justly brands the conquest of New Netherlands as 
an act of peculiar national baseness, planned in secret, and accomplished 
with deliberate deceit toward a friendly government. The Dutch pro- 
vince became the easy prey of undeclared enemies, who sneaked in time of 
peace into her chief harbor. 

Over the second marked period in the history of New York, between 
the date by English occupation and that of the subjection ofall the northern 
colonies of the cession of Canada in 1763, the story of the present volume 
extends only to the year 1691. With the increasing complexity and 
interest of provincial affairs, the work threatens to grow encyclopedic in 
size. Indeed, the author’s research results in such minute detail, and his 
strict chronological arrangement is so lifeless and calendar-like, that the 
book reads more as a monument of historical compilation than a fully 
digested and constructed history. That this does not follow from any 
want of grasp of thought is amply proved by the large generalization 
and eloquent descriptions scattered through the first volume. There is 
nothing in the present one as comprehensive as his account of the feudal 
system of Holland, or as vivid as his sketch of the rise of Dutch independ- 
ence. The most successful instance of breadth in treatment is the sum- 
mary of colonizing invasion as carried on simultaneously over this conti- 
nent by three great nations—the English, French, and Dutch, opening 
with a note of the historical coincidence that occurred when Hudson sailed 
up the North River, while John Smith, under the English patent, was ex- 
ploring the upper Chesapeake, and Champlain fighting the Indianson the 
lake that bears his name. 

The fault is partly with the subject. Colonial annals are only relieved 
from dulness by their connection with those of the mother country, whose 
fortunes they follow. Great events at home distract attention from small 
provincial beginnings. The pageantry of war, the collisions of classes, 
the splendor and learning of old communities are not transplanted together 
with the suffering offshoots into the wilderness. And though colonies 
become the seed-plot of great principles civil and religious, the philoso- 
pher studies their slow, faint germination in vain for the picturesque and 
poetic elements of outward life that give color to the historian’s page. 
Yet we must confess to a certain disappointment with the meagre mode 
in which the author has filled out his promised sketch of the contrast and 
blending of European with American life, the transfer of old institutions, 
and the development of the principles of self-government. An immense 
amount of material is laboriously brought together, but the fusing ima- 
gination fails which should shape it into a whole, and aid the reader in 
tracing the reasons for the appearances so faithfully depicted. 

The historian’s difficulty is increased by the want of unity in the de- 
velopment of New York. Massachusetts was built upon a foundation- 
principle, not religious freedom by any means, but protest against religious 
domination by any other creed than theirown. But New Amsterdam 
took root in trade. Like the East Indian Empire, she was an outgrowth 
from the commercial interests of a company rather than from any religious 
system or civil theory. And the habit of freedom she inherited from Hol- 
land availed her little until it was intensified into a passion for freedom 
by the strong personal will and aggressiveness imported by her Angle. 
Saxon conquerors. Without doing much more than to indicate this new 
impulse towards independence, our author follows the fortunes of the 
colony rechristened New York, as affected by the stepmother country’s 
European wars. He exults with pardonable pride in its fair reconquest 
and short-lived restoration to Dutch rule in 1673-4. He traces the gradual 
decline of French influence among the natives through a tangled alterna- 
tion of Indian treaties and wars, and follows the thread of its history 
among the connections between it and the colonies eastward and south- 
ward, growing always closer in their common defence against aboriginal 
enmity and home encroachment. In brief, the subject of this volume is 
the gradual fitting of the colony for, and the aid it gave to, that union 
with the rest under English rule which, it is trite to say, was a necessary 
preparation for any independence that would not have been followed by 
wars and mutual destruction. 

In the indefinite style of American discovery and claim, the first 
charters granted by the StatesGeneral in 1616 and 1621, accompanied 
with a map, which is copied and prefixed to the first volume, covered the 
whole territory from the head of Delaware Bay to Maine. 
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tion soon gave the English a better title to the eastern parts of this region, 
and actual seizure carried their control to the gentle slopes of the Connec- 
ticat, in spite of Dutch priority both of discovery and purchase in its rich 
valley. The charter granted by Charles II. upon the conquest of New 
Amaterdam to the Duke of York embraced an imperial domain, stretch- 
ing from the west bank of the Connecticut to Delaware Bay, with indefin. 
ite extension westward. Pennsylvania, not included in its limits, was 
afterwards granted to Penn in payment of a royal debt of sixteen thousand 
pounds, due to the family of the courtly and calculating Quaker. The 
Duke of York rapidly dismembered his vast territory. Even before taking 
possession, he granted New Jersey to two of his favorites. In the same 
year Connecticut, yielding her modest claim of extension to the Pacific 
Ocean, gained concessions which carried her western boundary to its pre- 
sent line. And not many years after, the skilful Penn edged his American 
province with a strip of sea-coast, by obtaining the grant of Delaware, to 
which the proprietor of Maryland made an ineffectual claim. Thus the 
province of New Amsterdam, as held and settled by the Dutch, was soon 
reduced by their successor to less than half its original extent, and nar- 
rowed southwardly and eastwardly to the precise limits which now bound 
it as the State of New York. 

Nor were the inhabitants of the diminished territory at all the gainers 
in point of freedom by the exchange of sovereigns, Even the faint degree 
of representative government they had enjoyed under Holland was not 
allowed them until after nearly twenty years, and then only for a brief 
period. They were less fortunate than New Jersey, whose liberal consti- 
tution, granted in the following year, provided that her inhabitants 
should, every year, elect representatives to a general assembly, by whose 
consent only they could be taxed. This right was withheld from New 
York until 1683, when the Duke established in his province a more demo. 
cratic government than any of the chartered colonies in New England 
enjoyed, while retaining in his own hands the appointment of its gover- 
nors and counsellors. But James the King wasa very different ruler from 
James the Duke. Upon his accession to the throne, in 1685, he declined 
to confirm the charter, objecting that it gave greater privileges than had 
been granted to any other colonies, and was too democratic both in spirit 
and words. A more direct step towards the fusion of all the colonies 
under one government was the complete repeal of the charter, which took 
place the year following, in virtue of the royal instructions to Governor 
Dongan, reducing New York in effect once more to the condition of a con- 
quered province. And from this time, unwelcome and “even abborred ” 
by her inhabitants as the enforced connection with Massachusetts was, 
the civil history of New York, and her development into independence, 
followed in the main for several years that of New England. Massa- 
chusetts, less loyal than New York, as our author avers, less submissive, 
as her own historians maintain, having begun by protesting against 
any other religious tyranny than her own, was destined to take the lead 
also in throwing off all civil authority that did not proceed from herself. 


Religious liberty, planted by the Dutch, flourished with no interruption 
from the new government. Himself a Romanist, and taught by experi- 
ence the injustice of persecution, James was tolerant of all forms of religious 
faith in his province. At the capitulation, the Dutch were allowed to 
preserve their own worship, and their church long remained ecclesiasti- 
cally dependent upon the Classis at Amsterdam, and led all the others of 
the colony in wealth and influence. The Episcopal service was first cele- 
brated at the capture. Worship according to that form was conducted for 
a long time by courtesy in one of the Dutch churches; and, though form- 
ally established in dependence on the See of Canterbury in 1783, Episco- 
palianism made but slow progress for many years, and never became the 
state religion in New York. It is a curious fact that a part of the present 
property of Trinity Church, lying between Warren and Christopher Streets, 
was originally the Bouwery, or farm of the Dutch Domine Bogardus, and 
passing by purchase from his family to Governor Lovelace, afterwards 
vested in the Duke of York, and formed part of the church grants made 
by his successors. 

French Protestants, driven from their country by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, were encouraged to settle in the province, and much favor 
was shown them. Quakers, of course, constantly appear in our history, 
and, whether coming of their own accord from the southern provinces or 
against their will from the eastern ones, were treated with all toleration. 
Yet they were complained of as “making continual pretences to Staten 
Island,” and, in spite of their claim to military exemption, were allowed 
no such privilege on the ground of their faith. At one time, the mayor 
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mitted, but the liberal instructions to Dongan soon recalled them toa juster 
view. The only instance of intolerance in the colonial times was the 
momentary anti-Catholic feeling, after the abdication of James, and that 
sprang rather from political than religious instigation, and was skilfully 
inflamed by Jacob Leisler to further his simular usurpation. Of course, 
the contrast of this large Christianity with the fierce, narrow Hebraism of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, does not escape our author. His fervent, 
faithful Dutch spirit exults in lavishing just praise on his tolerant ances- 
tors, just reproaches on the cruel bigotry of their Eastern neighbors. This 
honest zeal for fatherland glows throughout the book, flaming out now 
and then into vigorous invective against the harsh, sullen, tricky Puritan 
pature, as opposed to the fair, and genial, and generous Datch character. 
Theories of political and religious independence, however, ripened but 
slowly, and it was no part of the policy of the home government to foster 
them, to the interruption of that practical object of commerce which first 
brought settlers to Manhattan Island. A longer and less unquiet reign 
might have emboldened James to precipitate despotism, and impose the 
Catholic faith, as a part of it, upon his colonial subjects. Trade itself did 
not escape the cramping English ideas of the time. Its comparative free- 


dom at New Amsterdara had promoted a smuggling traffic among the | 


colonies, 80 injurious to the English revenue as to give a pretext and temp- 
tation for the conquest. At the capitulation, certain Dutch vessels were 
licensed to trade freely to the port for a term of years, but the complaints 
of English merchants, who threatened to withdraw from the settlement, 
soon led to the revocation of this promise; and to the application in the 
province of the English Customs and Navigation Acts, with the full rigor 
of their false principles. Whether this was important may be judged from 
the excuse made, “ Because the trade of England was now in great mea- 
sure upheld by the American plantations.” Probably there was not less 
force in the unavowed reason that the ducal and royal revenues were 
largely fed from this source. Heavy duties fettered the export of furs and 
tobacco, while import-dues increased the cost of the necessaries of life, 
without the fallacious modern plea of protection to their production. But 
these checks could only impede without discouraging a commerce carried 
on at a point marked by nature as one of the world’s great entrepdts, and 
at a time when barter with the savages of precious raw materials for the 
cheap fabrics and gewgaws of civilization still yielded enormous profits. 
Within a few years after the conquest, ship-building was begun near Beek- 
man street, in the East River; a productive cod-fishery was discovered at 
the present Cholera Banks; and whale-fishing became a regular pursuit off 
the eastern end of Long Island. 
from the West Indies, and even “several people in and about Boston” 
began the practice, now so common as to excite no remark, of trans- 
ferring their residence and investments to New York. Thus, the predic- 
tion of Governor Nichels, that “soon the staple of America will be drawn 
hither, of which the Boston brethren are very sensible,” found an early 
and continuing felfilment. Commerce prospered, and wealth steadily 
increased, yet the duties led to constant evasions and litigation, and kept 
up an irritation in the minds of the colonists which combined with taxa- 
tion against their consent to strengthen the desire for a freer form of 
government. 

The change of rulers upon the abdication of James was attended by an 
extraordinary episode of civil troubles and usurpation in the province. 
Jacob Leisler, a German by birth and a prosperous merchant, availed him- 
self of the strong Dutch attachment to the House of Orange and of a 


foolish popular panic as to the Roman Catholics, to wrest the control of the | 
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Many immigrants with money removed | 


city, in the absence of Governor Andros, from the hands of his feeble and | 


irresolute deputy, Nicholson. Leisler is described as a person of coarse and 
vulgar nature, but of vigorous mind, wanting education, violent and vain, 
but remarked for his personal integrity and his blazing zeal against Po- 
pery. 
caused William and Mary to be proclaimed. He then proceeded to im- 
prison those who resisted, to fill the offices with his own creatures, to erect 
a court of justice, make a new colonial seal, call a convention of the pro- 
vince, and impose taxes. 


He seized the fort, assumed the title of Lieutenant-General, and | 
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He attempted to get possession of Albany, and | 


for nearly two years sustained his usurped power with vigor and violence. | 
His single act that can bear a patriotic interpretation is the call of the | 


first American Colonial Congress, which met at New York, in 1690, to | 
On the arrival of | 


organize a joint-expedition for an attack upon Canada. 


William’s governor, Henry Sloughter, Leisler refused to surrender the | 


fort, until, deserted by his followers, he was taken, and afterwards tried 
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charter as liberal as the earlier one granted and annulled by James, with 
the exception of a clause excluding Papists from liberty of conscience. 

Among the multitude of details illustrating more serious topics, oar 
author yields small space to descriptions of the manners and habits of our 
Manhattan forefathers, or of the appearance at various times of their abode. 
The interest of such occasional sketches as he gives makes us regret that 
he has not enlivened his pages by larger contributions from the material 
at hiscommand. The least labored part of his work is found in the annals 
of the Indian wars—which are resumed and broken off at set periods, as 
if in despair of weaving any coherent web from the tangle of bewildering 
details. The specimens of aboriginal speeches preserved are far superior” 
in sense and taste to the usual fustian of the forest that passes current for 
the red man’s eloquence. But neither the original owners nor the latest 
occupants of Manhattan win from the author anything of the enthusiasm 
he reserves for the first Dutch colonists, In their praise, his style, which 
is usually clear and precise, as a mere record requires, rises into warmth 
and eloquence. The work reflects credit upon the author's patience, re 
search, and accuracy, not more than upon his manly and earnest reverence 
for the virtues of an ancestry quite as worthy of the world’s respect as if 
their descendants had not hitherto been content to let their deeds speak 
their own praise. 


TAPI OAYE. May, 1871. Vol. 1., No.1. (Published for the Dakota 
John P. Williamson, Waka/niga.)—The first number of a Sioux 
newspaper must not pass without notice. The /api Oaye, te. “ Talk to 
carry about,” or “ Portable Talk,” is handsomely printed on a half-sheet 
quarto. In an editorial salutatory on the second page, Mr. Williamson 
tells how Wotaninwowapi unkitawapi (“our newspaper”) was started, 
gives the reason for its name, sets forth its aims and objects, and an 
nounces the terms of subscription. Following are brief notices of the 
eight Dakota mission churches, their officers, number of communicants, 
etc.; deaths since January 1 among the Santee Sioux, at Reipa, and on 
the Wakpaipaksan (Big Sioux) River; a calendar for 1871; a jist of 
Yankton converts during the winter of 1870-71; a hymn by Rev, J. B. 
Renville ; and various articles, original and selected, all appropriate to 
the columns of a paper pledged by its motto (Zaku waste obtiya, taky 
sica ‘kipajin) “to help whatever is good, to oppose whatever is bad.” 
Two items only appear in the English language, but these are not 
the least important ones: “Fifty cents a year,” and “ Persons wishing 
this paper will address Rev. J. P. Williamson, Greenwood, D. T.” 

Now that Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, the Ogallallas and the Brulés, 
have given the telegraph operators a respite, we may find time to remem- 
ber that a considerable part of the Sioux nation has become “a semi 
civilized Christian people, who very generally read God's Word in their 
own language,” and among whom (to judge from a letter addressed to the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, by the venerable Dr. T. 8. Williamson, 
in 1870) “a man may travel or reside with as little risk of losing anything 
by theft as among any people.” These seem to take to reading and writ- 
ing as naturally as some of the scattered northern bands of the same 
nation take to fighting. The Dakota children in the mission schools 
“are very fond of learning to read their own language,” we are told, 
“and, on account of the simplicity of the orthography, they learn to read 
it sooner than American children do the English language. They peruse 
and reperuse all the books written in Dakota, and are fond of composing 
in their own tongue, and many of their compositions show considerable 
brilliancy of thought.” 

A “Dakota Bibliography,” printed in the last volume of the “ Minne- 
sota Historical Society’s Collections ” (1870), comprises thirty-six titles of 
works “written in Minnesota for missions located in that State ;” and 
several of these have appeared in two or more editions. In 1848, the 
Minnesota Sioux subscribed nearly $40 for an edition of the new Constitu- 
tion of the State in their own language, and, in 1557, they paid $146 to- 
wards the publishing, in a handsome volume, the Rev. Mr. Riggs’s trans- 
lation of “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A small monthly newspaper, 
“The Dakota Friend ” (Dakota Tawazitku kin), was started so long ago as 
November, 1850, under the editorship of the Rev. G. H. Pond, a missionary 
of the American Board, and was sustained nearly two years, 

In 1852, the Smithsonian Institution and the Minnesota Historical 
Society, jointly, did a good work by publishing an excellent Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Dakota language, compiled by the missionaries, and 
edited by Mr. Riggs, who had been connected with the mission since 1837. 
No more important contribution to the knowledge of American languages 
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tion over the province, once more detached from New England, under a ' 1663. 
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A Dakota-English Vocabulary of more than 12,000 words, “ compiled as 
a text-book for Indian students desiring a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage,” was printed last spring at the Mission Press of the Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, edited by Mr. Williamson, who has now undertaken the publi- 
cation of the Japi Oaye. 

Among recent works on the language by European scholars, the 
“ Grammatik der Dakota Sprache,” by H. C. von der Gabelentz (Leipzig, 
1852), and “A Dakota Nyelv,” by Hunfalvy PAlt6l, printed in the Bulletin 
of the Hungarian Academy, and separately (Pesth, 1856), deserve men- 
tion. 

The Sioux—in their own language Dakotas, i.e., “ confederate” or 
“allied”—are still the most powerful nation of Indians in the United 
States, numbering (by the last report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs) not less than 25,000 souls. About two-thirds of these had, two 
years ago, been induced to locate on reservations near the Missouri River, 
and were “comparatively contented and friendly.” Secure them in the 
peaceable possession of “that which justly belongs to them, and which 
it is the duty and interest of our Government to give,’ and—writes Dr. 
Williamson, who has lived and labored for thirty-six years among the 
Santee Sioux—‘I believe they can and will show themselves not less 
worthy citizens than many of those immigrants from Europe whom sev- 
eral of our States are anxiously seeking to induce to settle within their 
borders.” 





A Compendious Grammar of the Latin Language, with Copious Exer- 
cises. By Charles D. Morris, M.A. (New York: F. J. Huntington & Co.) 
—Few teachers can doubt that we want a better Elementary Latin 
Grammar than has as yet appeared. Mr. Morris’s is an attempt to supply 
the want. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, the book is based upon the 
crude form system, against which we have already given our opinion in 
these columns, and thus the whole book is made unavailable for any who 
disapprove of that system. Yet there is so much thatis excellent in the 
book, that we may call attention to it from those who approve; and even 
those who disapprove may profit by some of its suggestions, though they 
cannot useit. In the Etymology, the forms are well set forth, perhaps as 
well as they can be, though there are some inaccuracies of statement which 
seem unavoidable under this method. In the Syntax, the cases are 
treated practically, just as they should be in an elementary work, yet the 
treatment is founded upon scientific principles, so that the pupil has no- 
thing to unlearn when he begins to take a more scientific view of the 
sabject—a statement which is far from true of most books. For example, 
the student is first informed that the accusative denoted originally the 
end of motion, from which use the other uses are more or less immediately 
deduced. Such a notion to start with sets a boy some distance on in the 
logical and scientific discussion of language. So, again, the use of neuter 
pronouns after intransitive verbs, and the adverbial uses of the accusative, 
are referred to the cognate accusative. The Genitive is also treated con- 
cisely and in an orderly manner. The Dative does not seem to us so well 
done. Particularly the rule in reference to the “ Dative of Place”’ seems 
not happily expressed, though the Locative is recognized. 

The note on mutare and permutare is a specimen of what a good gram- 
matical rule ought to be. In general, the rules are clear and concise, and 
adapted to be easily learned. There are more of them than it is the fashion 
nowadays to require, but for ourselves we prefer to have a few not intended 
to be learned, but distinguished by a difference in print. The syntax of 
verbs is, on the whole, logically and concisely treated. Especially is it 
noticeable that dependent sentences are discussed in two connections, both 
as to their nature and as to the particle which introduces them, Final, 
consecutive, and object clauses are treated on sound principles, but the 
arrangement throughout this branch of the subject is somewhat bewii- 
dering. It may be that this matter is too obscure for an elementary book, 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Morris ought with his logical mind 
to have hinted at it in such a manner that the subsequent studies of the 
pupil would be a continuance of the same course, rather than a change of 
direction, a rule that applies to all elementary books on whatever sub- 
ject. The chapter on conditional sentences is not so good as we had a 
right to expect, after what has been done by Professor Goodwin in Greek. 
The “general condition,” as well asthe various forms of conditional 
relative sentences, ought by this time to be recognized in Latin, even 
though the regular construction of them is not the same in the two lan- 
guages. The subject of Indirect Discourse, so troublesome to beginners, 
has a separate chapter, and is admirably done. 

With the grammar are bound up some seventy-five pages of exercises 





in English to be translated into Latin, which amount to a well-prepared 
manual for beginning Latin composition ; there is also a separate Latin 
text of these examples which answers as a key. 





Motherless ; or, A Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizot 
De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Dinah Mulock-Craik. A tale for girls in 
their teens. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871.)\—Madame Guizot 
De Witt is not, we fear, to be called an entertaining writer, and even with 
the aid of Mrs. Craik’s facile pen to give her an English dress, the tales of 
French domestic life are anything but exhilarating reading. The present 
one is even more deficient in interest than her “ French Country Family,” 
which was also translated by Mrs. Craik some three years since. A family 
of four singularly characterless children is left motherless, and their fatier, 
who is what Madame De Witt supposes to be a philosophical free-thinker, 
allows his daughters to grow up pretty much as they please under the eye 
of an old nurse. They grow frivolous, spend too much money, run in debt 
for new bonnets, and neglect their lessons. At last their good aunt in the 
country, a model mother, and the wife of an auster» Evangelical Christian, 
who has converted her from the folly of her youthful ways, comes up to 
Paris to their assistance. She astounds them by the elegance of her toilet, 
to the perfection of which they had supposed that a Puritan and a country- 
woman could not attain—takes them to their great surprise into better 
company than they had yet known, and finally carries off the whole family, 
including the father, for a summer tour in Switzerland. Louise, the eldest 
girl, very fortunately gets upset into one of the lakes while on a boating 
excursion, and her cousin Raoul, the youthful inheritor of all his father’s 
virtues, rescues and prays for her. A severe fit of sickness follows as a 
matter of course, in which she loses her culpable frivolity as well as her 
beautiful hair. Her father also, whose stern, unbending philosophy had 
withstood al! other arguments, yields to the potent influences which em- 
anate from her sick-bed. He takes to his Bible, he begins to pray, and the 
whole family return to Paris regenerated. The style in which all this is 
told is simple to puerility, the characters are utterly colorless, the inci- 
dents are childish, and the author seems either to have had nothing in 
view but the production of a “ goody ” book, or to have been incapable of 
anything better. 





In Exile. Translated from the German of W. von St. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippinncott & Co..: 1871.)—This is an agreeable and 
pleasantly-written story, which belongs to the better class of German 
novels. In its sentiment, and in the style of characters which it depicts, 
the book is somewhat suggestive of the Freytag novels, although it falls 
far below them in depth of thought and in artistic merit. It is almost 
praise enough for a book, however, to say that it recalls, in however faint 
a manner, a novel go thoroughly delightful as Freytag’s “ Lost Manu- 
script.” It is not the likeness of imitation, but of likeness in general tone, 
which “In Exile” bears to that most charming of recent fictions. The 
author has none of Freytag’s humor, and very little of his subtle strength 
of delineation. Nevertheless, the characters of Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, and that of the Prince Alexis, are very delicately done, and, as we 
said before, in a manner not unsuggestive of work so much better that 
even to have recalled it is no small achievement. The book is very well 
translated, also, and may fairly be recommended to the class of novel- 
readers who like to be careful in their selections. 





Romance of the Charter Oak. A Picture of Colonial Times. By William 
Seton. In 2 volumes. (New York: P. O’Shea.)}—We are of the opinion, 
which Mr. Seton’s book has done nothing to alter, that the early days of 
the American colony afford an unpromising field for the work of the 
novelist and the poetaster. A hardness and baldness invest them which 
are essentially unpicturesque. Hawthorne’s wonderful touch, indeed, 
couid veil these rigorous outlines with a beauty rich and indefinable as 
October haze, but no imagination less potent than his should essay the 
task. Mr. Seton makes no such attempt. His “ Romance of the Charter 
Oak” gives us bare and ugly reality, sketched from records more or less 
authentic. We confess to having risen from its perusal with an increased 
respect for the nineteenth century. It has its faults, and very bad ones, 
but on the whole they seem to us to war less against the comfort and pro- 
gress of individuals than the faults of two centuries ago. Better by far 
that there should be a little too much incense and genuflexion in one 
church, a vague and rambling theology in another, neither of which we 
are bound to attend, than a weekly sermon on damnation listened to under 
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penalty of law, and divided into forty-two heads, from any one of which | bench. Mr. Heard has culled a few of the extravagances of our own and 
should an auditor take refuge in sleep he is liable to be awakened by hav- | even of some English judges in their reported opinions; but we think 
ing his nose tickled with a peacock’s feather in the hands of the “tithing | this a mine that would have yielded a richer harvest if he had worked 
man.” Better that rogues should combine to “water the stock” of a it more industriously. The publishers announce a new book by the same 
railroad than honest men to souse old ladies in the Connecticut for the | author on the legal acquiremeuts of Shakespeare. We trust it bas had 
crime of reading Shakespeare and wearing cap-ribbons. Better even a | at least the preparation to which, it appears, we owe the “ Curiosities "— 
James Fisk, who, fortunately, is to most of us no more than an unsavory | namely, “twenty years’ profound senting. Ye 
newspaper eidolon, than an “Elder Barebones,” brought forcibly into) == -- oo 
collision with our everyday lives, to denounce ringlets and ruffles, invent | *,* Publishers will wate Savor a always marking the price of their books on the 














“ $ a wrapper. 

improved ducking-stools and patent “cages” for Sabbath-breakers, and | ona seems siasnichepabbeanded 
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invoke eternal punishment upon his average fellow-man. For the rest, | 4), sore — Tities. Publishers. —Poices 
Mr. Seton’s book contains a good deal of quaint information, which will | cohins (W.), Basil; or, The Crossed Path, swd (T. B. Peterson & Broa.) $0 75 
give it a certain interest for many, despite the essentially unquaint man- | Dans (Prof. J. D.),'A Month's Tour through Switzerland, T'S Chath Bos) ts 
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Flint (Prof. A. , jr.). Physiological Effects of Muscular Exercise (D. Appleton & Co.) 
° ane . | Fraser (Prof, A. C.), Works of George Berkeley, D.D., 4 vols...(Macmiiian & Co.) 
Curiosities of the Law Reporter. By Franklin Fiske Heard. (Boston:  jaeseler (Dr ©. H.), A Dream which was not all a Dream, swd.(Bannan & Ramsey) 








Lee & Shepard).—This is a curious little book, with odd stories and bits of | poten dg. ‘es Die eer blip rey swd.. i oS - Behmidt) ™ 
legal gossip and scandal, mainly from among the old reporters,and about the | Lilustrirte Kriegs-Chronik, Part 16, swd ... .occeeees(B, Westermann & Co.) 
aay” ‘ A : . : Leland (C. G.), Hans Breitmann in Europe, swa es (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) rh 
earlier judges and treatise-writers ; but if we do not mistake, what is new | fever (C.), Arthur O'Leary, swd. “ S = 
in iti j j St} , rej MacColl (Rev. M.), The Ober-Ammergau Passion Pla sy, 3ded. .  Cevingtene 
in itis not good, and what is good is not new. Still, the book may have its | SeLata (dary W}, Daley Ward's Werk... se “K. Loring) 133 
use in showing laymen that lawyers are content with very simple fare for | New York Illustrated, new ed. owd. . ws ota Ap pieton & Co M) 
: . sys a. 8 . | 8 at from t ussian ivington 
their intellectual recreation, and that the tradition that it is the right | Rommel (U- C.). Historica aie Pee re wee he ee 
i i i i + j j- | The Battle of Dorking, swd..... buteesecuaoanes : e P Putnam & Sons) w) 
thing to laugh at a certain passage is often the best, if not the only, justi The Some teins he he tn nae titivinatenst 
fication for the grin from the bar that responds to the joke from the ' Yonge (Miss C. M.), Two Guardians: a Tale .. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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TWO VALUABLE WORKS | JUST PUBLISHED. | Just Pusursnep. 
| 
oF The Cerman Conquest of England A ROUND A SPRINC. 
NATURAL HISTORY in 1875, and Battle of Dorking. By GUSTAVE DROZ. 
° DESCRIBED BY AN EYEWITNESS IN 1925. Translated by M. 8. 8vo, paper, 7 cents. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. | Describing the Arrival of the German Armada; destruc- | ‘Written with just that art which redeems the most 
_ j tion of the British Fleet ; the decisive battle of ordinary incidents from appearing commonplace. 
ILLUSTRATIONS | Dorking; capture of London ; Downfall A masterpie ce of fiction. ‘Around a Spring’ ia simple 
of the English Empire. | and pathetic. We shall not give an analysis of the nove! 
ON | which it is so easy to get, but shall content oureelves with 


12mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. praising its great merits. Regarded merely as a bit of 
EXOT! Cc E NTO M O LO CY. ‘* A powerful satire on the military helplessness of Eng- | workmanship, it has all the elegance which, perhaps, will 
land. The Britons are stirred up by it as they have been | immortalize the best of the present race of French wri- 

| by no magazine article of this gemeration.”.—Journal of | ters.’’—Nation. 


Containing upwards of 650 Colored Figures, with descrip- 





tions of Foreign Insects. Interspersed with re- | Commerce. “A most graceful story, interesting from the beginning 
marks and reflections on their nature and | Everybody is talking about it, and everybody should totheend. Portraiture of character, description of per 
properties. | read it. sons, dissection of motive, pictures of life in city and 
. among the mountains, conversation, dialogue, develop- 

BY DRU. DRURY. ‘ , ment of plot, are all excellent.""—Galaxy. 
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Science. | PORTER & COATES, Publishers, HOLT & WILLIAMS, Publishers, 
BY J. 0. WESTWOOD, F.LS. PHILADELPHIA. ____# BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
8 vols. 4to, half-bound............ os rte: 
m= J. SABIN & SONS, | NEW BOOKS. 
“ Theexquisite work of Drury displays the complete in- | 
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sired.”"—Sir James Edward Smith, Pres. of the Linnzan ie Bae : 
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oF eneia ul ne Illustrated with engravings on Steel. Imp. Svo, cloth, 
| arge or emall quantities. extra gilt top, bevelled boards, $6. 
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Catalogue and Literary Journal. Specimen gratis. ~ 7 IRS 7 AER ‘ats 
Or, A Synopsis of Indigenous Insects, containing their | 5% ice THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, 
i A New and Revised Edition. With Introduction, Bio- 
Generic Distinctions, with an account of their Meta- | Borrow. Lavengro, the Scholar—the Gypey— graphical Notices, and Translations 
morphoses, Times of Appearance, Localities, Food, ee = By George ys ’ Best edition. 3 vols, BY FREDERICK H. HEDGE, DD. 
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ATHENS. 
ViEWS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 
The undersigned publish for the author an Album of 
photographic views, entitled “ The Acropolis of Athens, 
Picturesquely and Architecturally Illustrated, by W. J. 
Stillman,” printed in carbon by the Autotype Company, 
London. 

These indestructible photographs are from 8x10 inch 
negatives, taken by Mr. Stillman during the winter and 
spring of 1869, and include all the views which are neces- 
sary to give the most complete idea of the existing ruins 
on the Acropolis, and their relation one to the other. 
They were taken with architectural lenses correcting the 
perspective distortions, and eo that the proportions of 
the buildings may be measured as to scale, on any given 
plane; and most of them by Dallmeyer’s wide-angle rec- 
tilinear lens, by the aid of which views never before suc- 
cessfully photographed have been rendered. 

Of the twenty-five subjects, sixteen have not been taken 
by any other photographer, and the negatives used are 
selected from not less than 300 taken. The picturesque 
views show the Acropolis from five exterior points of 
view, and the architectural show those characteristics of 
Greek architecture which contribute to its unexplained as 
unapproached perfection—the curves ef the horizontal 
lines, pitch of the columns, etc. 

They are mounted on board about 13x22, with a page 
containing description opposed to each print; the whole 
bound in substantial and elegant style. Nothing finer of 
the kind, it may be safely asserted, has ever been offered 
for sale in this country. Edition limited to 100 copies. 

Price, delivered at the Nation office, 3 Park Place, New 
York, $25. 

Orders received by 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
March 16, 1871. Office of the Nation, New York. 





SINCLE VIEWS. 

Enquiry having been made for single copies of the 
photographs contained in the Album, Mr. Stillman, 
while unable to furnish these in autotype, offers for sale 
a few dupiicates printed by the ordinary silver process, 
along with other views enumerated below. The dupli- 
cates are marked with an asterisk : 

VIEWS OF ATHENS (8x10):—Plain of Athens, from 
the East.—Valley of the Llissus.—Mars Hill.—The Par- 
thenon, from the South-east.—Columns of the Propylea. 
—Tribune of the Caryatides.—Interior of the Propylewa.— 
Western fagade of the Propylea (*).—Eastern facade of 
the Erectheum (*).—Acropolis, from the Turkish town 
(*).—Acropolis from the [lissus (*).—Fragments of Sculp- 
ture; Victory untytng her sandals.—Victories with bull. 
~—Victory elevating an offering.—Metope from the Par- 
thenon.—Fragment of frieze from the Parthenon (Aegine- 
tan school); do. do. (Attic school). 

CRETAN VIEWS (8x10) :—Bridge of Kalepa (Venetian). 
—Viilage of Kalepa.—View from Kalepa.—Convent of St. 
John (exterior); do. (interior).—Convent of the Holy 
Trinity: Olive-tree avenue; Cypress avenue; From the 
olive-trees; From the cypresses; The interior and 
church; The Cloisters.—Canéa: The city and plain; 
Ruins of the citadel (Venetian); Fortifications; Door- 
way of ruined palace (Venetian) ; Court-yard of amosque; 
Marina and dogana; Gate of the Castelli.—Town of Pla- 
tania (ancient Pergamos).—Statue of Minerva found at 
Kisamos.—Ravine of Theriso. 

VIEWS IN AND NEAR ATHENS (7x4) :—Port of 
Peireus.—Secret Port of ancient Peirwus.—Ruins of the 
Long Wall and Plain of Athcns.—Ruins of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius.—Acropolis, with columns of the 
temple of Jupiter.—Vhoragic monument of Lysicrates.— 
Theatre of Bacchus; Altar from ditto (4 x33); Choragic 
monument above ditto (44x34).—Arch of Hadrian.— 
Temple of Theseus (three views).—Pnyx.—Way of the 
Enncapyle (footprints of the sacrificial animals).—Univer- 
sity of Athens (modern).—Byzantine church (44¢x3¢).— 
Temple of the Winds (44x3%).—Portico of Hadrian 
4'¢x3's).—Bed of the Llissus.—I'wo views on the Cephi- 
sus.—Town of Aegina and Temple of Venus.—Two views 
of the Temple of Minerva (Aegina).—Plain of Marathon 
and mound of the Greek dead.—Athens from Plato's 
Academy.—Acropolis from Mars Hil).—Grotto of Pan. 

AMERICAN VIEWS (7 x444):—Glen Ellis fall (White 
Mountains).—Glen Ellis, with fall in the distance.—Crys- 
ta: cascade.—Glen below the Crystal cascade.—Two views 
of M‘. Kineo (Moosehead Lake).—Forest study.—Moose- 
head trout, 

Price of the large views (8x10)~monunted, $1; un- 
mounted 85cts. Of all the rest—mounted, 60 cts; un- 
mounted, 50 cts. Payable in advgnce, together with t- 
age on orders for less than six, viz.: for one to five large 
photographs—mounted, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 cents; un- 
mounted, 30 cents. For one to five small ones—mounted, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35 cents; unmounted, 15 cents. Orders to 
be filled in the course of thirty days after receipt. 

Address E. L. GODKIN & CO., as above. 
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G. P. PUTNAM & SONS 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I. 
ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE OF CORTES. 
THE LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES. 
By ARTHUR HELPS, 


Author of *‘ Friends in Council,” ‘‘ Spanish Conquests in 
America,” etc. 


2 vols. complete in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 


A narrative of great interest, and full of romantic and 
icturesque incidents. The style of this author is admira- 
le. Mr. Ruskin pronounced him ‘‘a true thinker, who 

has practical purpose in his thinking.” 


TT. 


THE STUDY OF THE- BIBLE. 
By HENRY DUNN, 
of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Uniform with ** Benedicite.”’ 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1 75. 


Ill. 

THE FALL OF ENCLAND ? 1875-1925. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER. 
Reprinted from Blackwood. 
12mo, 30 cents, paper; 50 cents, cloth. 

Contents: Destruction of the British Fleet ;} German 
Victory at Dorking ; Occupation of London; Fall of the 
British Empire. 


A vivid and powerfu! picture of the possible fate of Eng- 
land. Its graphic force is marvellous, 





New Theological Works. 


The Jurisdiction and Mission of the 
Anglican Episcopate. By the Rev. T. J. 
Bailey, M.A., Author of ** A Defence of Holy Orders.” 


12mo, limp cloth, $1. 


Pusey’s Minor Prophets. Part IV. The 
Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, Expianatory 
and Practical, and Introduction to the several books. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 4to, $1 75. 


Parts 1,2, and 3. Price, $1 75 each. 


The Purchass Judgment. A Letter of 
acknowledgment to the Rt. Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, 


by i. P. Liddon, D.D, Together with a Letter to the 
Writer by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo, paper, 
25 cents. 


New Work by Dean Goulburn. 


The Principles of the Cathedral Sys- 
tem Vindicated and Enforced upon Members of 
Cathedral Foundations. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Sermons on Passages of the Psalms. 
Chiefly preached at St. Margaret's, East Grimstead. 


By the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
103 Fulton Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
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Terms of Advertising in Dally. 
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The Largest for the Price. 


TELEGRAPHIC, POLITICAL, 
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Its News, Market Reports, Financial Review, and Edi- 
torials are made up from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, the leading evening paper of the country, the 
oldest, best, and most reliable journal published in the 
United States. 

In the columns of the Spectator will be found matter 
interesting and instructive to the farmer and his family. 

Its Financial, Commercial, and Market Reviews will be 
full, complete, and satisfactory to merchants and business 
men. 

Especial attention is to be given to that department 
which will be most attractive to the ladies. The Latest 
Fashions, Household Miscellany, Stories, Poetry, etc., for 
the home circle. 

Its Editorial Matter will be found fresh and sparkling, 
bold in tone, spicy in matter, accurate, concise, and read- 


Terms of Subscription. 
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Three months, or 13 insertions, 8 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
Six months, or 26 insertions, 6 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
One year, or 52 insertions, 5 cents per line each insertion. 


Advertisements must be received by 8 o'clock on Wed- 
nesday to ensure ineertion. 


Be particular and direct all orders, 


HUCH J. HASTINGS, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York. 





Weekly papers copying the above Prospectus, and send- 
ing us a marked copy, will be entitled to a copy of the 


Spectator tor one year. 
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